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EDITORIAL    STATEMENT 


The   papers    in    this    special    issue    reflect    both    the 
versity    of  perspectives    which    have    been    applied   to 
eminist    issues    and   the    wide    range    of   substantive    problems 
eing   addressed. 

Armstrong    and   Armstrong    examine    quantitative    data 
ollection    by    Statistics    Canada.    They    argue    that    the 
onceptualizations    and   operationalizations    employed   reflect 

male  bias.  The  authors  suggest  changes  to  remedy  this 
ias,  and  in  addition  to  this,  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
reater   use    of   qualitative    techniques . 

In    a    second  paper,    written    from    a   psychoanalytic 
erspective ,    Hamilton    contributes    to    the    ongoing   feminist  ■ 
ebate    on    the    oppression    of   women    by    capitalism   and 
atriarchy . 

Saunders    focuses    on    the    roles    of  women    during 
'.if f event    stages    of  post    revolutionary    China.    She    argues 
hat    since    revolution    is    an    engineered  process ,    the    status 
f  women    is    to    some    extent,    determined   by    those    who    have    the 
ower    to    direct    this   process . 

Morris    examines    the    history ,    structure    and   operation 
f   the    National    Action    Committee    on    the    Status    of   Women    (NAC) 
lather    than    simply    endorsing    the    popular    view    that    the 
organization    is    elitist    and   ineffective ,     the    author   stresses 
he    structural    constraints    which   prevent    it    from    realising    it< 
pal    cf  representing    aZZ    women. 

In    the    last    contribution ,    Bourgeault    deals    v'.z'-.    the 
~ub$ugation    of   native    (Indian    and   Half-breed)    women    in 
lorthern    and   western    Canada    since    the    development    of   the 
K-r  trade.  Be    emphasizes    that    an    analysis    of   the    rac'   .  , 
colonial    and    class    divisions    which    came    into    being    is    crucial 
por   our   understanding   of   the    process    of   oppression    cf   native 
oomen . 
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Beyond  Numbers:  Problems  with 
Quantitative  Data 

Pat  and  Hugh  Armstrong 


Using   Statistics    Canada    as    an    example ,     the    authors    argue    that 
statistical    data    collection    must    be    sex-conscious   where    it    is 
now   sex-blind.    It   must    take    the    different   work,     location , 
bodies    and   experiences    of   women    and  men    into    account . 
The    theoretical    assumptions    behind    the    numbers   must   be    examined 
from    the   perspective    of   women;    the    claim    to    truth    and    the 
monopoly    of  fact    challenged.    Supported   by    examples    from 
interviews    conducted   by    them   for   other   research ,    the    authors 
go    on    to    argue    that   qualitative    techniques    can    expose    the 
holes    in,    as    well    as    complement    and   check,    the    data    collected 
by   more    quantitative    means. 


Introduction 

As  C.  Wright  Mills  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  "Social 
research  of  any  kind  is  advanced  by  ideas;  it  is  only  disciplined  by 
fact"  (1959:71).  Ideas,  particularly  the  systematic  organization  of 
ideas  into  theory,  are,  however,  too  often  forgotten  in  social 
research.  Facts  are  frequently  identified  with  numbers  and  numbers 
with  neutrality  or,  even,  truth.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  numbers  are  collected  by  a  state  agency  such  as  Statistics 
Canada. 

In  this  paper,  we  argue  that  numbers,  and  the  methodology 
used  to  gather  them,  cannot  and  should  not,  be  separated  from  their 
social  context,  nor  from  the  ideas  that  direct  their  selection, 
toreover,  numbers  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  sole,  nor  even  necessarily 
the  most  accurate  and  relevant  kind  of  fact.  The  inadequacy  of 
numbers  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  position  of  women  is 
camouflaged  by  reference  to  "scientific"  methodology,  by  the 
adoption  of  non-sexist  language,  by  the  use  of  similar  questions  for 
both  sexes  and  by  the  tabulation,  according  to  sex,  of  most  data. 
But  for  the  most  part,  women  and  men  do  different  work,  in  different 
places,  for  different  pay.  Given  this  segregation,  as  well  as  the 
different  reproductive  capacities  of  the  sexes,  many  questions  are 
women's  questions,  many  answers  are  women's  answers,  many  categories 
are  women's  categories,  many  omissions  primarily  affect  women. 

From  this  perspective,  we  begin  with  a  critical  examination 
of  Statistics  Canada,  the  chief  source  of  the  numbers  so  often  taken 
as  the  facts.  Explicit  and,  more  often,  implicit  assumptions  are 
built  into  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  these  data,  assumptions 
which     may     serve     to     conceal     or     to     distort   important  aspects  of 
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women's  work.  Moreover,  some  information  which  is  crucial  for 
understanding  the  nature  and  conditions  of  women's  work  is 
inaccessible  to,  or  lost  from,  quantitative  measures,  however 
carefully  structured  the  questions  and  explicit  the  ideas.  Building 
on  this  critique  of  Statistics  Canada  in  particular  and  quantitative 
approaches  in  general,  we  go  on  to  suggest  how  qualitative 
techniques  can  expand  and  correct  our  view  of  women's  work, 
complementing  and  acting  as  a  check  upon  information  gathered  by 
quantitative  means.  In  conclusion,  we  recommend,  first,  that  more 
funds  be  allocated  to  theory  development,  that  is,  to  the  ideas 
which  advance  social  science  research.  Secondly,  we  recommend  that 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  assumptions,  methodology  and 
presentation  of  data  by  Statistics  Canada  be  initiated  from  the 
perspective  of  women,  with  a  recognition  of  the  sex-segregated 
nature  of  women's  work.  Finally,  financial  support  should  be 
directed  towards  research  which  goes  beyond  surveys  and  the  limited 
data  available  from  Statistics  Canada  to  connect  these  with  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  women's  work,  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
their  jobs  in  and  out  of  the  labour  force.  In  what  follows, 
examples  from  Statistics  Canada  are  used  only  to  illustrate  the 
argument.  A  comprehensive  and  systematic  examination  of  this 
important  agency's  approach  still  needs  to  be  done. 

Assumptions  and  Concepts 

According  to  Mills  (1959:67),  all  empirical  research  involves 
"a  choice  as  to  what  is  most  real."  But  the  basis  of  these  choices, 
the       theoretical     assumptions       inherent     in       the     collection     and 

tabulation     of    data,     are     often     obscure,     sometimes     even     to  the 
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statisticians  themselves.     As  John     Irvine,    Ian  Miles  and  Jeff   Evans 

(1979:5)      explain     in     their     introduction     to     Demystifying     Social 

Statistics: 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  merely  to  make  the  case  that 
statistical  data  cannot  be  interpreted  without  reference  to 
their  underlying  theoretical  assumptions.  All  data,  whether 
produced  in  the  course  of  academic  research  or  by  state 
bureaucracies,  are  structured  by  the  conceptual  framework  that 
is  applied  as  well  as  by  the  technical  instruments  used  in  their 
production.  It  is  the  precise  nature  of  these  practical  and 
theoretical  commitments  that  needs  investigating  for  each  set  of 
data. 

While     the     technical      instruments     are     usually    clearly     described     in 

Statistics     Canada     material,     the     theoretical     commitments     are  seldom 

discussed.     Few  publications  explore  the  assumptions  behind  the  research 

or     the     specific     selection     of    questions,   responses  and  techniques  of 

analysis. [1]     This     alone     suggests     a     perspective     which  considers  its 

theoretical     approaches  unimportant     or  absent,     its  methods  scientific, 

and     its  numbers  objective     reflections  of  reality.       As  a  result,  it  is 

not  always     a  simple  task  to     determine  what  is  being     measured  and  why, 

let  alone  what  is  being   ignored  and  for  what  reasons. 

Explicit  statements  outlining  theoretical  approaches  are  rare  but 

an  examination  of  concepts  and     how  they  are  operational ised  does  reveal 

some  of     the  assumptions  behind   the  data.       For  women,  probably  the  most 

obvious  example   is  the  definition  of  work: 

It  includes  working  for  wages,  salary,  tips  or  commission, 
working  in  their  own  business,  farm  or  professional  practice,  or 
working  without  pay  in  a  family  business  or  farm  owned  or 
operated  by  a  relative  in  the  same  household.  "Work"  excludes 
housework  or  other  work  around  the  house,  and  volunteer  work 
(Statistics  Canada,   1982a  :17). 

What     Statistics  Canada     is   interested     in  counting     is  not  all   the  ways 

people  spend   their  days  or  their  energy,  not  how  they  survive  on  a  daily 

basis,     not  how     food  gets     to  their     tables,  nor     even  how  they  improve 
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their  standard  of  living.     Ch  the  other  hand,    interest   is  not  limited   to 

paid  employment,   to  work     that  brings  individuals  money  income.     Rather, 

the     focus     of     concern     is     work     which     results  directly  in  profit  and 

exchange.     As   the  Guide  to  Labour  Force  Survey  Data  explains: 

The  concepts  of  employment  and  unemployment  are  derived  from  the 
concept  of  the  supply  of  labour  as  a  factor  of  production 
measured  over  a  short  interval  of  time.  The  production  referred 
to  is  in  turn  defined  as  those  goods  and  services  included  in 
the  National  Accounts    (Statistics  Canada,    1979:15). 

The  interests  served     are  not  those  of  women,  since     the  work  most  women 

do  at  home     for  their  families,  as  well  as     the  important  volunteer  work 

they  do     in  hospitals,  schools,  playgrounds  and     a  wide  variety  of  other 

institutions  disappears. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  counting  housework  or  volunteer  work 
would  change  the  nature  of  that  work.  That  they  are  not  considered 
reflects  the  perspective  of  Statistics  Canada.  The  omission  indicates 
that  there  are  assumptions  behind  the  data,  assumptions  which  produce  a 
picture  that  excludes  much  of  the  work  most  women  do  and  dramatically 
underestimates  the  labour  involved   in  daily  survival. 

Less  obvious  than  the  assumptions  about  the  kind  of  work  that 
counts  are  the  assumptions  related  to  the  structure  of  families.  Mien 
collecting  data  on  households,  Statistics  Canada  seems  to  assume  that 
each  household  has  one  person  primarily  responsible  for  financial 
support,  that  this  person  is  normally  male  if  there  is  a  man  in  the 
house  and  that  women  by  themselves  have  the  babies.  Here  too,  the 
concern  seems  to  be  with  the  connection  of  the  household  to  the  economy 
outside  the  home  rather  than  with  what  happens  within  this  domain. 

Largely  in  response  to  feminist  protests,  Statistics  Canada  has 
dropped     the  term  "Head     of  the  Household"     and   replaced   it  with  "Person 

1".     For  the  1981  Census,   respondents  were  instructed   to: 
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Choose  one  of  the  following  as  Person  1: 

-  either  tre  husband  or  wife  in  any  married  couple  living  here 

-  either  pertner  in  a  common-law  relationship 

-  the  parent,  where  one  parent  only  lives  with  his  or  her 
never-Ferried  son(s)    or  daughter(s)    of  any  age 

If  none     of  the  above     applies,  choose  any    adult  member  of  this 
household. 

But      in     spite    of     the     introduction     of  non-sexist  terminology,  little 

change     in     the     data     was     anticipated.        Indeed,     alterations  in  other 

sections     of     the     Census     helped     ensure     that     this  would  be  the  case. 

According  to   the  1981  Census  Dictionary: 

In  1981,  the  criterion  for  determining  family  type  was  changed. 
A  new  question  was  added  to  the  census  questionnaire  to 
determine  a  person  responsible  for  paying  the  rent,  or  mortgage, 
or  taxes,  or  electricity,  and  is  used  to  identify  primary  and 
secondary  families.  In  previous  censuses,  the  primary  family 
was  defined  as  the  family  of  the  head  of  the  household.  While 
we  anticipate  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  person 
responsible  for  household  payments  will  also  be  considered  as 
the  household  reference  person  (Person  1) ,  this  will  not  always 
be  the  case  (Statistics  Canada,   1982a:63). 

Research  in     the  united  States    (Vickery,    1979)      and    in  Canada   (Armstrong 

and  Armstrong,   1983)   suggests  that  the  income  of  employed  women  who  live 

with     men  pays  for     food,  clothing  and     services  rather  than  shelter  and 

energy.     Thus,  the  criteria     selected  to  determine  the  family  maintainer 

favour   men,  even  though  the  actual  amount  allocated   for  mortgages,  taxes 

and  electricity  may  be  lower     than  that  spent  on  food   (Canada  Department 

of  Finance,   1981:13).     The  primary     family,  then,  becomes  another  way  of 

getting  men  beck  as  the  head  of  the  household. 

Men's     headship  is  further     reinforced  by  the    decision  to  record 

only  one  family  maintainer.      If  respondents  write  in  that  these  expenses 

are       jointly     paid,       one     will       be     selected       by     the     statistician. 

Maintenance,     the     Census     assumes,     cannot     be     shared.     According  to  a 

Statistics     Canada     spokesperson,     it     is     not     possible     to     obtain  the 

financial  contributions  and  expenditures  of  each  member  of  the  household 
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because     "household   income     is  not     important  data."       Not    important  for 

whom?     Once     again,   it    is  women's  contribution     which  is  the  most  likely 

to  disappear. 

One     aspect  of  the     household,  however,  does     seem  to  be  recorded 

for  women  alone.     Census  question  number  37  asks: 

For     WOMEN    [emphasis     in  the     original]    who     are  married  or  have 
ever  been  married:     How  many  children  were  EVER  born  to  you? 

Furthermore,     according     to     the     1981       Census       Dictionary,   "Childless 

families     refers  to  those     families  where  the     wife  has  reported  that  no 

children     were       ever     born     to     her"        (Statistics     Canada,      1982a:62). 

Biological     reproduction  does     require  male     participation,     ferriage  is 

not     required   for  conception.        Yet  the  Census     records  the  fertility  of 

ever-married  women     only.     Wnile  women  always  know    how  many  babies  they 

produce  and  while     some  men  may  be   in  doubt,     the  lack  of  male  precision 

hardly    seems     large     enough     to     warrant     their     exclusion     from     these 

parenting     records.     In     the  absence     of  a     clear  justification  for  this 

approach,       it     is       tempting     to       assume     that       women's     childrearing 

responsibilities     —  the  social     extension  of  biological     reality  —  are 

the     focus  of     concern.      However,     given  that     some  men   retain  alone  the 

responsibility     for     their     children     and     given  that  some  never-married 

women     also     keep     their     children,     the     data  obscure  actual  child  care 

arrangements. 

The  same     is  true  of  the  practice     of  counting  only  never-married 

children     living     at     home.f2]     Divorced     and     separated     offscrinq  may, 

however,     be   returning     to  their     parents'    homes,     seeking   financial   and 

emotional   support  as  well  as  babysitting  and  other  family  care  services. 

Failing  to     record  these  dependencies,   like  the     omission  of  data  on  the 

financial     and     work     contributions    of    each    member,     hides  the  actual 
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economic  relationship  within  the  family.  It  also  conceals  the 
additional  work  such  dependencies  may  mean  for  women.  Moreover,  given 
the  growing  unemployment  and  inflated  housing  costs  facing  young  people, 
it  seems  plausible  that  more  and  more  young  marrieds  will  be  looking  to 
their  parents  for  financial  support  and  for  accommodation.  Statistics 
Canada  seems  ready  to  provide  little  assistance  in  monitoring  these 
growing  dependencies. 

The  conceptualisation  and  operational isation  of  work,  maintainer, 
and  fertility  illustrate  the  importance  of  assumptions  to  findings,  of 
choices  to  the  selection  of  facts.  The  development  of  the  problem,  of 
the  hypothesis,  takes  place  at  least  as  much  before  the  information  is 
collected  as  after  Statistics  Canada  publishes  its  numbers.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  explicit  theoretical  justification  for  these  choices,  it 
is  possible  only  to  speculate  about  the  theoretical  framework  guiding 
the  data  collection.  Consequently,  debate  has  focused  on  the 
techniques,  which  are  explicit,  rather  than  on  the  hypotheses,  which  are 
obscure.  But,  as  E. P.  Thompson  (1978:231)  said  of  historical  research, 
scientific  investigation  "consists  in  a  dialogue  between  concept  and 
evidence."  Wien  one  half  of  the  dialogue  is  missing,  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  results.  In  Canada,  theoretical  work  has  been  divorced 
from,  and  has  taken  second  place  to,  empirical  research.  Both  suffer  in 
isolation.  The  theoretical  assumptions  behind  the  data  should  be 
brought  to  light  for  examination  and  the  development  of  theory  should  be 
strongly  supported  as  legitimate  social    science  work. 

Collection  of  Data 

The  methods  used  to  gather  data  both  reflect  the  assumptions 
behind     the  research     and  affect     the  information  collected.     Techniques 


cannot  be  fully  evaluated  nor  understood  outside  the  social  and  economic 
structure  or  their  particular  historical  period.  Who  is  interviewed , 
how  they  are  interviewed,  the  information  sought,  the  alternative 
responses  offered  and  the  consequences  of  the  answers  are  all 
significant  factors  in  the  production  of  statistics.  Here,  too,  choices 
are  necessary  and  the  choices  have  important  consequences  for  our  view 
of  women's  work  as  is  shown  below.  The  point,  of  course,  is  not  to 
argue  that  everything  is  relative;  it  is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  'real'  world  in  some  phenomenological  sense.  Rather,  it  is  to 
advocate  theoretically-informed  and  sceptical  caution  in  the  use  of  data 
as  we,  quite  reasonably,   seek  more  reliable  knowledge  about  the  world. 

1.  Deskilling 

Harry  Braverman   (1974)  ,   in  his  perceptive  analysis  of  work  in  the 

twentieth     century,  describes  how    the  pursuit  of     profit  has  encouraged 

the     separation  of  manual     and  mental  labour     as  well  as  the  progressive 

deskilling  of  both  white  collar  and  blue  collar  jobs.     In  these  times  of 

government  restraint,  a  similar  process     seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the 

collection     of  statistics.       Many  of     the  tasks     are  simplified   to  allow 

their     completion  by  untrained     persons.     While  the     Labour  Force  Survey 

continues  to  employ  trained     enumerators,  the  Census  now  depends  heavily 

upon  self-enumeration.     However,     as  Statistics  Canada    (1980a:14)    points 

out  in  the  Social  Concepts  Directory,   "The  questions  are  usually  phrased 

to     be     suitable     for     self-enumeration     for     a   reasonably  well-educated 

respondent."       The  assumption  of     "reasonably  well-educated"   respondents 

can  be  made  neither  about  the  population  covered  by  the  Census  nor  about 

those     included   in  the     more  comprehensive  questions     of  the  1/5  sample. 

Not  only    does  this  procedure  encourage     the  simplification,  and  perhaps 
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even  the  omission  of  important  questions,  it  also  means  that  errors  in 
the  interpretation  and  responses  to  questions  are  much  more  likely. 
Those  many  women  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  one  of  our  major  languages  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  counted  in 
(and  many  of  those  viio  have,  in  previous  censuses,  earned  money 
administering   the  questionnaire  are  counted  out  of  those  paid   jobs)  . 

2.   Restraining   Legislation 

Even     if  the     respondents  clearly    comprehend  the  questions,   they 

may     be  unwilling     to  expose     their  position     to  government  scrutiny,   in 

spite     of  assurances  about     confidentiality.     According  to     the  women  we 

interviewed,  a   range  of  government  programmes  and  regulations  discourage 

them     from     reporting     their     employment     and     earnings     (Armstrong     and 

Armstrong,       1983).       For     example,       veterans'      allowances,     disability 

pensions     and     welfare     payments     set     a     low    maximum  on   family  income. 

Reporting     employment  and     pay  often     means,  then,     a   reduction     in  much 

needed  benefits.     Low  maximum  earnings  set  for  day  care  subsidies  have  a 

similar  effect.     For  those  relatively  low-income  families,  the  effective 

tax   rate     on  paid  employment  may    well  be  100  per     cent.     And   the  income 

tax   regulation  Wiich  sets  a  low    maximum  on  the  amount  a  spouse  may  earn 

and     still     be     claimed     as     a     deduction     also  frightens  some  away  from 

declaring   their  employment  to  any  government  representative  conducting  a 

survey.     Employers  may  discourage  their  employees  from  reporting   income, 

wishing  to  evade  regulations  and  contributions  to  government  programmes. 

Rules  related     to  contributory  plans  such     as  unemployment   insurance  and 

Canada/Quebec     Ftension  also     encourage  women     to  hide     their  employment, 

sacrificing   their  future  and  current     protection  in  order  to  take  home  a 

little     more  money    at  the     end  of     the  week.       Many  of  these  people  are 
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unwilling  to  take  the  chance  on  promises  of  secrecy.  That  such  factors 
can  have  a  significant  effect  on  data  collection  has  not  been  entirely 
ignored  by  Statistics  Canada.  The  1981  Census  Dictionary  (Statistics 
Canada,  1982a :13)  notes  that  tax  changes  allowing  for  the  deduction  of 
spouse's  wages  as  expenses  "may  have  changed  the  status  of  some 
self-employed  persons  from  'without  paid  help'  to  'with  paid  help'  if 
they  decided  to  pay  wages  to  their  spouses."  Few  of  those  disappearing 
from  and  appearing   in  the  unpaid   spouse  category  are  male. 

That  this  hidden  economy,  this  invisible  workforce,  is  composed 
primarily  of  women  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prove.  Our  research 
suggests,  however,  that  many  of  them  are  women  who  do  hairdressing  or 
typing  at  home,  look  after  children  in  their  ovn  or  other  people's 
houses,  scrub  floors  and  do  errands  for  pay,  sew  baby  clothes  and  stick 
labels  on  bottles,  or  sell  their  sexual  services  on  the  street.  It 
seems  likely,  then,  that  labour  force  data  fail  to  capture  many  of  the 
women  vino  work  for  pay,  especially  those  who  are  employed  in  the  lowest 
paid  and  least  protected  work. 

Employers     as     well     as     individuals     may    be  influenced   in  their 

responses  by  government   regulations.     For  example,  the  Statistics  Canada 

monthly     publication  Employment ,     Earnings  and     Hours  which  provides  the 

current     information  in     this  area,     is  based     on  employers'      answers  to 

survey  questions.       But  laws  related  to  minimum     wages  and  equal   pay,   to 

hours     and  overtime,     to  piece     rates  and     benefits  may     discourage  some 

employers     from  accurately     filling   in     the  blanks.        It  should     also  be 

noted  that   the  survey  includes     only  those  establishments  with  twenty  or 

more     employees.     Since  many     women  are  employed      in  smaller  workplaces, 

this     information  may    not  only    count  some     women  inaccurately  but  also 

exclude  entirely  many  of  those  in  the  lowest  paid   jobs. 
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3.  Sampling 

Financial  and  geographical  considerations  frequently  make 
sampling  techniques  necessary.  However,  important  data  can  be  lost 
through  the  choice  of  sample  over  comprehensive  methods,  or  through  the 
choice  of  a  small  sample  size.  When  many  people  are  in  a  category,  they 
are  accurately  picked  up  by  sampling  techniques  but  the  method  is  much 
less  precise  when  few  people  fit  into  the  group.  With  women  highly 
concentrated  in  some  occupations  and  industries  and  virtually  absent 
from  others,  the  use  of  samples  in  collecting  labour  force  data  in  both 
the  monthly  surveys  and  the  1981  Census  means  that  some  women  will  not 
show  up  in  non-traditional  occupations  and  industries,  because  the 
estimates  are  unreliable.  Trie  female  electricians  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  for  example,  are  extremely  unlikely  to  become  visible,  although 
the  female  professors  in  Ontario  have  a  better  chance. 

4.  Machine  Processing 

When     large  numbers  of     responses  must  be     processed  quickly,   the 

tendency  is  to     rely  on  those  questions  and   responses     which  can  be  read 

by  machine  and  easily  categorised     into  neat  tables.     As  C.  Wright  Mills 

(1959:57)    pointed  out,   "The  kinds  of     problems  that  will  be  taken  up  and 

the  way  in     which  they  are  formulated  are  quite     severely  limited  by  The 

Scientific     Method.       Methodology,      in     short,     seems     to     determine  the 

problems."     It     is  difficult,  of  course,     to  tell  what  is     left  out  as  a 

result     of  being  difficult     to  measure  numerically,     or  to  determine  the 

extent     to  which  questions     are  structured  by     methodological   as  against 

theoretical     considerations.       But     the     two     kinds  of  consideration  are 

clearly     linked,     and     the     consequence     is     that     we     miss     out  on  some 

important   issues.       For  example,   the  absence  of    questions  on  the  labour 
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process  is  perhaps  a  result  of  both  theoretical  and  technical 
considerations.  The  absence  of  statistics  on  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  work  influences  our  understanding  of  the  employment  situation  of 
women  since  it  is  on  the  shop  floor,  and  in  the  bank,  the  restaurant, 
the  hospital  and  the  grocery  store  that  sex  segregation  and  inequality 
become  reality. 

5.   The  Wbrding  of  Questions 

Statistics  Canada  argues  in  its  Social  Concepts  Directory,  that 
"The  key  consideration  to  be  borne  foremost  in  mind,  when  constructing 
questions,  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  respondent  with  the  needs  of  the 
survey  sponsor  in  the  background"  (1980a:15).  While  the  viewpoint  of 
the  respondent  is  certainly  important,  sponsor  needs  are  seldom 
explicitly  revealed  to  those  using  the  data.  Moreover,  it  is  not  simply 
the  viewpoint  of  the  respondent  which  should  be  thought  about  but  also 
the  structural  constraints  influencing  the  answers.  In  developing  the 
wording  of  questions,  more  than  their  clarity,  brevity  and  simplicity 
should  be  considered;  sex  segregation  of  work  should  also  be  taken  into 
account . 

The  Census  asked,   for  example:   "Last  week,  how  many  hours  did  you 

work     (not  including     housework  or     other  work    around   the  house)?"     CXir 

research  suggests  that  such  questions  are  answered   in  a  variety  of  ways, 

depending     upon  the  nature     and  conditions  of     the  work.     Women  who  work 

part-time  frequently  have  short  daily    hours  of  steady  work,  with  few  if 

any  paid  breaks.       The  hours  they  report  working  are     fully  spent  at  the 

desk,     behind     the     counter     or     on     the     line.       With  few,    if  any,  paid 

holidays,   the     days  per  week  they     report  may  also  not     be  comparable  to 

those     with  full-time  jobs.       Moreover,  those  who     work  in  non-unionised 
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establishments  often  work  without  breaks,  have  short  lunch  periods  and 
stay  late  to  finish  up.  Yet  they  calculate  their  hours  from  when  they 
are  required  to  be  at  work  until  the  formal  quitting  time.  Not  only  are 
they  not  paid  overtime,  but  they  do  not  view  these  extra  minutes  as  time 
on  the  job.  Finally,  those  who  work  in  homes  as  domestics,  babysitters, 
cleaners  and  piece  workers  normally  have  very  long,  but  inaccurately 
recorded,  hours. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  these  part-time,  non-unionised 
and/or  home  workers  are  disproportionately  women.  The  recorded  sex 
differences  in  hours  worked  are  only  in  part  the  result  of  actual 
differences.  They  also  reflect  the  way  in  which  the  question  is  asked 
and  answered.  To  ignore  the  sex  segregation  of  the  labour  force  is  to 
produce  faulty  data  on  issues  such  as  hours  worked. 

6.   Excluded  Questions 

It  is  not  only  the  questions  that  are  asked  but  the  ones  that  are 

not     asked  which     should  be     considered   in     light  of    women's  structural 

segregation  in  and  out  of     the  market.     For  instance,  the  monthly  survey 

of     Employment,     Earnings     and     Hours  requests     information  on  the  total 

number  of  female     employees  as  well  as  the  proportion     that  are  wage  and 

salary  earners.      Employers  are  not  questioned,  however,  on  how  much  they 

pay     these  female     wage  and     salary  workers.       Nor  are     they  asked  about 

turnover  rates,  about  which  people  leave  which  jobs  after  what  period  of 

time   for  what     reasons.     Once  again,   it   is  women     who  are  most  concerned 

about  revealing  wage  differentials.      It    is  women  who  are  accused    (in  the 

absence  of  evidence)    of  having     high  turnover  rates  resulting   from  their 

low  level  of  commitment   to  their  paid  jobs. 

fofriile  people  are  asked  about  their  formal   education,  they  are  not 
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asked     about  their     skills.      In     assuming  competence     can  be  measured  by 

formal     certification,     Statistics     Canada     fails     to  measure  the  actual 

skills     people     employ     in     their     jobs.     Women's  skills,   in  particular, 

disappear  because  as  one  woman  explained   to   us  about   the  requirements  of 

her     job,   "It's     what  every     woman  knows     how  to     do."     Furthermore,  the 

absence  of  such  a  question  means  that  there  is  no  real  assessment  of  the 

resources  available  for  coping  with  the  new  micro-electronic  technology. 

Because  these     skills  are  new  and  constantly    changing,  many  are  learned 

on     the  job     and  cannot,     therefore,  be     measured  by  questions  on  formal 

education.     And     many  more  women  are  learning     how  to   use  this  equipment 

on  the  job  than  are  acquiring  these  skills  in  credit  courses. 

Although     fringe  benefits     are  an     increasingly  important  part  of 

workers'      incomes,     the     sex     differences     in     this     field  are  virtually 

ignored     by       Statistics     Canada.       Various     factors       —     such     as     the 

ineligibility     of     some     part-time,     salaried     and  young  workers,  not  to 

mention     the  wage     and  salary     basis  of     most  benefits     —  may  mean  that 

female     employees  receive  fewer     rewards  in  this     area  as  well.     Yet  the 

monthly  survey  reported   in  Employment ,   Earnings  and  Hours  does  not  cover 

fringe     benefits.     And  between     1967  and  1975     several   surveys  of  labour 

costs  in  various   industries  were  conducted  and  then  jointly  published  by 

Statistics  Canada  and   the  Department  of     Labour,  but  with  no  data  on  the 

benefits       by     sex.  Finally,     only       in     Saskatchewan       are     workers' 

compensation     records  published  by    sex  of  claimants,     and   these  figures 

indicate     significantly     lower     claims     for     women      (Statistics     Canada, 

1980b:27).        In     part     because     Statistics     Canada     produces     so     little 

information  on  occupational   health  and     safety,   it   is  difficult  to   learn 

just  why  this   is  the  case. 

The  failure     to  ask  a  question     about   relatives  requiring   special 
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care  has  a  similar  effect.  Information  is  collected  on  the  number  and 
ages  of  children  but  not  on  aging  grandparents  or  disabled  younger 
people  who  make  up  part  of  the  "personal  or  family  responsibi]  ities" 
fulfilled  by  women  as  part  of  the  invisible  work  that  reduces  their 
labour  force  participation.  In  general,  by  not  asking  these  questions, 
and  by  not  collecting  information  by  sex,  significant  aspects  of 
women's,  and  men's,  work  are  hidden  from  view. 

7.   Selecting  Alternative  Responses 

The  data  are  not  only  conditioned  by  the  questions  asked,  or  not 
asked,  but  also  by  the  choices  of  response  that  are  offered.  In  the 
Census  question  on  major  source  of  income,  for  instance,  one  choice  was 
"working  for  wages,  salaries,  tips  or  commissions."  That  Statistics 
Canada  asks  employers  answering  their  monthly  survey  to  distinguish 
between  wage  and  salary  earners  clearly  indicates  that  these  differences 
are  seen  to  be  significant,  yet  they  disappear  from  the  Census,  from 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  more  complete  source  of  information.  Workers 
may  well  be  concentrated  by  sex  into  each  of  these  categories,  but  this 
is  impossible  to  tell,  given  the  choices  offered. 

Perhaps  the  problem   is     more  obvious  in  another  possible  response 

to     this  question.       The  "other     income  from     government  sources"  choice 

includes,   "alimony,  child  support,     periodic  support  from  persons  not  in 

the     household,     net     income     from     roomers  and  boarders,  non- investment 

income     such     as     retirement     income     from     abroad,     scholarships,  etc." 

(Statistics     Canada,      1982a:24).       By     lumping     together     these     diverse 

sources,      Statistics  Canada  does     not  facilitate  the     analysis  of  income 

sources  by  sex  and  occupation. 

In  not  offering   technological  change  as  a  reason  for  leaving  last 
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job,  the  Labour  Force  Survey  is  missing  the  opportunity  to  monitor  the 
effect  of  micro- technology  on  employment.  Since  the  research  to  date 
(eg.  Menzies,  1981)  suggests  that  women  will  be  hit  first  and  most, 
omitting  this  alternative  conceals  important  factors  influencing  female 
labour   force  work. 

8.   Denying  History 

If  the  purpose  is  to  understand  what  is  happening  to  women  today 
and  what  will  happen  to  them  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  changes  that  have  been  taking  place,  to  take  an  historical 
perspective  that  exposes  the  factors  influencing  these  changes.  But 
Statistics  Canada  makes  such  analysis  difficult  by  failing  to  ask 
historical   questions  and  by  changing  questions  or  categories. 

Few  historical  questions  can  be  found  in  the  Census.  In  the 
questionnaire  distributed  to  the  1/5  sample,  those  designated  "Person  1" 
are  asked  how  long  they  have  lived  in  their  current  dwelling.  Everyone 
is  asked  where  they  lived  five  years  ago.  Ever-married  women  are  asked 
how  many  children  were  ever  born  to  them.  Labour  force  information  is 
collected  only  for  the  last  year  or  at  most  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  and  job  search  for  the  last  four  weeks.  For  personal  history, 
then,  the  only  information  available  from  the  Census  is  ever-married 
women's  life-long  fertility,  most  people's  residence  change  from  five 
years  ago,  and   some  people's  recent  labour  force  experience. 

Nor  does  the  monthly     Labour  Force  Survey  collect  much  historical 

data,     although     some     occasional     publications    do  look  at  labour   force 

activity    over  time.     For     example,   in  1976     Statistics  Canada  published 

Earnings  and  Work  Histories  of  the  1972  Canadian  Labour  Force.     Based  on 

the     1973  Survey  of     Consumer   Finances,  the     study  reported  data  on  male 
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and      female     earnings     differentials     and     work  history  between   1967  and 
1972.      Respondents  to   the  sample  were  asked  what  their  main  activity  was 

while     not  working   for     periods  of  one     year  or  more,     with  "kept  house, 

raised  children"     as  one  possible  answer.     They     were  not  asked  why  they 

left  their  last  job.     The  analysis     of  the  data  suggests  that  the  higher 

turnover     and     lower     wages     reported     for     women     were  related  to  their 

decision  to     stay  home  with  the    house  and  children,  to     their  choice  of 

dropping  out  of  the  labour   force     to  do  their  unpaid  women's  work.     Yet, 

since     most     women     continue     to     do     the     housework  and  child  care  work 

whether     or  not  they    have  paid  employment,     it  seems  unlikely  that  many 

women  without  a     paid  job  would  not  be  mainly    keeping  house  and  raising 

children.       With     the     rare     historical     investigations    based     on     such 

questions  and  alternative  responses,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  is 

happening  to  women  over  time  and  what  factors  influence  these  patterns. 

Little,  if  any,    information  is  available  on  the  historical   impact 

of  new  technologies,  particularly  of  the  micro- electronic  technology  now 

so     important     to     women's     work.       Nor     is  it  possible,  from  Statistics 

Canada  data,  to  examine  the  effect    over  time  of  different  kinds  of  work 

on     the  health     of  men     and  women.       It  is     also  extremely    difficult  to 

relate  alterations  in  the  resources     and  structure  of  families  to  labour 

force  changes.      If  the  data  followed   some  families,   recording   the  hours, 

duration,  type  and     wages  of  work  for  both  spouses     and   for  children,  as 

well     as     their     health     situation,     their     skills  and  their  reasons  for 

entering     or  leaving  specific     jobs,   it  might     be  possible  to  understand 

the  factors  structuring   people  of    different  ages  and  sexes   into  and  out 

of     labour     force     jobs.       Without     such  information,  any  explanation  is 

necessarily     partial     and     superficial,     focused     on  individuals  outside 

their  historical,   familial   and  even  much  of  their  economic  context. 
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Changes     in  the  collection     and  categorization  of     data  also  make 
historical      investigation     difficult.       Of     course,     the  alterations  may 

reflect     primarily  changes     that  are     taking  place     in  the  labour   force. 

This     was  the  case,     for  example,   in     the  separation  of     file  clerks  and 

receptionists  from  the  secretarial   category  and   in  the  new  definition  of 

part-time  work      (a  reduction  in  weekly    hours  from  less  than     35  to  less 

than     30).     In     other  cases,     the  changes     may  result     in  part     from  new 

government     policies     and     programmes.       For     farm     workers,    (Statistics 

Canada,   1982a:  12)  : 

The  data  between  1971  and  1981  may  not  be  strictly  comparable 
because  of  small  changes  in  definitions.  Females  who  were 
unpaid  family  workers,  worked  as  farm  labourers  and  did  less 
than  20  hours  of  unpaid  work  a  week  were  excluded  from  the 
labour  force  according  to  the  1971  definitions.  These  persons 
are  now  included  in  the  employed  labour  force.  Cue  to  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  and  Census  procedures,  some  persons  formerly 
identified  as  unpaid  family  workers  may  now  be  classified  as 
paid  workers.  The  tax  changes  permitted  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  1980  tax  year,  the  deduction  of  a  spouse's  wages  as 
expenses.  This  may  have  resulted  in  some  changes  in  the  status 
from  unpaid  family  workers  to  paid  workers.  As  well,  Census 
editing  of  this  category  was  more  stringent  in  1981. 

Some  alterations,  such  as  the  switch  from  "Head  of  household"   to  "Person 

1,"  may     be   related  to  pressure  from     feminist  groups.     But  some  changes 

seem     unrelated     to     any    of     these     concerns.       For  example,  the  Census 

Dictionary  reports  that: 

In  all  the  1981  tables  on  "Occupation  Based  on  the  1980 
Classification",  the  1971  "Not  stated"  category  will  no  longer 
appear.  This  category  has  been  redistributed  by  imputation  into 
new  "imputed  groups"  within  each  minor  group  (Statistics  Canada, 
1982a:  37). 

Since     clerical  employees,     part-time  workers,     unpaid  employed  spouses, 

workers  with  unstated  occupations     and  people  not  heading  households  are 

usually  women,  these  new  definitions  and  categories  primarily  affect  the 

analysis     of  women's     work.     Whatever     the  reasons     for  the  changes,  the 

need   for     historically  comparable  data  should  be     a  central  concern.      In 
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explaining   the     objectives  of  the  Labour     Force  Survey  Revision  Project, 
Statistics     Canada      (1977:19)      indicated     an     awareness     of  the  problem, 

noting  a 

...demand  for  new  information  on  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the 
labour  force  to  supplement  the  monthly  "snapshots"  the  new 
survey  provides,  much  more  information  is  required  on  the  gross 
movements  between  various  labour  force  categories  each  month, 
along  with  somewhat  longer  term  longitudinal  data  covering  the 
six  month  period  over  which  the  respondents  are  surveyed. 

The  problem   is,  however,   far  from  solved. 


9.   Comparing  Data  Sources 

The  problem  of  comparable  data     is  not  confined  to  history.     Many 

government       agencies     and       departments     collect       statistics     but     the 

definitions,       categories,      responses,     techniques,       time     periods     and 

tabulations     are     often     different,     making  comparisons  difficult.     Even 

within     Statistics     Canada,     these    differences     sometimes  exist.     Miile 

Statistics  Canada     is  working  to  eliminate     these  discrepancies,  some  do 

remain,  obscuring  the  actual   situation  of  women  at  work.     For  example: 

For  the  unemployed  and  the  not  in  the  labour  force  groups,  data 
from  the  Labour  Force  Survey  refer  to  the  last  job  held  by 
persons  who  have  worked  in  the  last  five  years.  Since  no 
question  is  asked  on  the  most  important  activities  or  duties  in 
the  job  held,  as  in  the  Census,  the  Labour  Force  Survey  may 
classify  more  persons  to  the  "Managerial"  group  on  the  basis  of 
job  titles  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  Census  (Statistics 
Canada,   1982a: 37)  . 

Itfiile     the     numbers     are     probably    not     large,     the     discrepancy    makes 

comparison  difficult.       And  once  again,   it  is     most  likely  women  who  are 

the     extra     persons     classified     by    the     Labour     Force     Survey  into  the 

managerial  group,   since  they  are  the     ones  most  likely  to  have  jobs  that 

are  labelled  managerial   but  whose  actual   tasks  would  place  them  lower  on 

the  hierarchy  of  Census  occupational  categories. 
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Tabulation  of  Data 

Not     only     the     collection     but     also     the  tabulation  of  data  can 

influence  the  view  of  women  at  work.     As  Statistics  Canada  points  out   in 

its     Guide       to       Labour       Force       Survey     Data    (1979:13)    "virtually  any 

combination  of     questionnaire  values  can  be     cross-tabulated  on  request, 

subject     to  a    'reliability'      criterion  which  is     related  strictly  to  the 

sampling     variability  and     size  of     the  estimate."       However,  such  extra 

tabulations     often     cost     money,      limiting     their     access     to  those  with 

research  funds.     And  of  course,   the  information  available  for  tabulation 

is     restricted     by     the     problems     with     data     collection     cited     above. 

Furthermore,  the  tabulations  that  are  published,  since  they  are  the  most 

accessible,     are  the  most     widely  used,  especially    by  the  media.     Thus, 

although  most  information  is  now  collected  by  sex  and  could  be  tabulated 

for  men  and  women,  the  published  compilations  form  the  basis  for  most  of 

the  public  commentary    on  women  as  well  as  much     of  the  research.     These 

tabulations  therefore  deserve  particular  attention  for  the  view  of  women 

they  present. 

Tabulations  may  both  reflect  and  confirm  assumptions  about  women. 

The  proposed   tables  on  census  families     to  be  drawn  from  the  1981  Census 

are     a  case     in  point.       According  to     Statistics  Canada's     Products  and 

Services     of     the  1981     Census     of  Canada      (1982b:32-36) ,  tables  will  be 

published  on     husband-wife  families  in  private     households  by  the  wife's 

age  and  highest  level  of  schooling.     These  are  the  only  listed   tables  on 

husband-wife     families     in     private    households    which     use     the     wife's 

characteristics     as  the  basis     for  compilation.     Data     will  be  tabulated 

for  these     households  by  both  the  husband's     and  wife's  highest  level  of 

schooling,     labour   force  activity    and  age.     The     rest  of  the  tables  for 

these     households     will     be     compiled     primarily    on     the    basis     of  the 

husband/  pa  rent's  characteristics.       In  particular,  this   is     the  case  for 
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the  income  data  which  will  be  tabulated  by  husband/parent's  age,  highest 
level  of  schooling,  work  activity  and  period  of  immigration.  That 
income  tables  are  not  based  on  the  wife's  characteristics  indicates  a 
particular  view  of  women's  place  as  well  as  reinforcing  the  perspective 
which  sees  the  economic  contribution  of  wives  as  secondary.  Perhaps 
their  childbearing  and  childrearing  responsibilities  account  for  the 
concern  about  their  age  and   schooling. 

The  categories  used  in  tables  also  influence  the  perception  of 
women's  work.  The  Labour  Force  Survey's  "managerial,  professional, 
etc."  category,  for  example,  lumps  together  laboratory  technicians  and 
neurosurgeons,  library  technicians  and  full  professors,  managers  of 
small  shops  and  senior  executives  from  General  fotors.r3]  Trie  wide 
differences  in  power  and  pay,  as  well  as  the  sex  segregation,  disappear. 
Indeed,  the  growth  in  the  proportion  of  women  in  this  category  has 
helped  to  create  the  false  impression  that  there  has  been  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  position  of  women. 

In  publishing     tables  by  occupation  and     industry  separately,  the 

Labour     Force  Survey    data  also     creates  the     impression  that  women  have 

been  moving      into  prestigious  management  jobs     and   into  traditional  male 

fields     such  as     construction  work.       Cross-tabulations  of     industry  and 

occupation  data  indicate,  however,  that,   in  1980,   three-quarters   (74.8%) 

of  female  managers  worked   in  the  service  industries  while  less  than  half 

(42.8%)   of     the  male  managers  were  employed     there.      In  the  construction 

industry,      less     than     ten     per     cent      (9.3%)      of  the  women  actually  did 

construction  work;     over   seventy  per  cent  of     the  women  employed    in  that 

industry     held  clerical   jobs     (Armstrong  and  Armstrong,      1983:     Tables  3 

and     10).     Wien     such  cross-tabulations     are  unpublished,  segregation  is 

camouflaged.     Furthermore,  change  may     be  suggested  where  little  has,   in 
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fact,   taken  place. 

Theory  and  Methodology  in  Quantitative  Research 

Counting  women  in  means  much  more  than  including  a  question  on 
sex  and  tabulating  the  results  separately  for  women  and  men.  It 
requires  not  only  an  awareness  that  people  come  in  two  sexes  but,  also, 
a  recognition  that  the  experiences  of  women  and  men  are  segregated  in 
many  ways,  that  policies,  programmes,  concepts  and  questions  have  a 
differential  impact  on  women  and  men,  that  some  questions  are  women's 
questions  while  others  ignore  or  denigrate  their  contribution.  The 
intention  here  is  not  to  attack  Statistics  Canada.  Indeed,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Statistics  Canada  has  been  willing  to  alter  some  concepts  to 
bring  them  more  in  line  with  the  actual  contributions  of  women  and  men. 
Note,  for  example,  its  abandonment  of  the  Census  policy  permitting 
respondent's  paternal  ancestry  only  to  be  recorded.  Nor  is  the 
intention  to  draw  up  a  shopping  list  of  changes  required  in  established 
techniques.  The  examples  provided  here  are  designed  merely  to 
illustrate  problems  with  its  methodology  and  thus  to  indicate  that 
official  data  collection  and  the  funding  of  research  need  to  be 
re-examined   if  women's  work  is  to  be  counted   in. 

But  to  begin  such  a   re-examination,   it   is  necessary  to  start  with 

theory,   with     the  systematic  organization  of     ideas,  both  because  theory 

is  the  major  way  of     advancing  our   understanding  and  because  methodology 

is  inseparable     from  the  perspective  which  guides     the  choice  of  what  is 

real.     The  assumptions  behind  the    data  should  be  drawn  out  for  critical 

appraisal.     However  concretely     the  questions  surrounding   the  collection 

and  tabulation  of  statistical      information  are  posed,   the  methodological 

answers     must  be     theoretically  informed     if  they    are  to  be  useful.     In 
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order  for  statistical  information  to  be  improved,  theoretical  work,  as 
well  as  theoretically  informed  methodological  work,  must  be  undertaken. 
This  in  turn  entails  that  theoretical  work  be  financially  supported.  In 
particular,  problems  of  deskilling,  restraining  legislation,  sampling, 
machine  readability,  the  wording  and  avoidance  of  specific  questions, 
the  selection  of  possible  response  choices,  the  denial  of  history,  the 
comparability  of  data  sources,  and  the  choices  about  what  to  tabulate 
and  what  tabulations  to  publish  need  to  be  examined  from  a  theoretical 
perspective  which  takes  the  sexual  division  of  labour  into  account.  And 
that  theoretical  perspective  itself  needs  to  be  refined. 

No  matter  how  finely  tuned  and  sex  conscious  the  theory  and 
techniques  are,  however,  some  information  will  continue  to  evade 
quantitative  approaches,  whether  based  on  sample  or  universal  surveys. 
Some  of  the  information  collected  through  such  methods,  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  questionnaires  are  structured  and  the  data  collected  and 
tabulated,  may  create  an  inaccurate  view  of  women's  work.  At  best,  such 
techniques  can  produce  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  daily  working  lives 
of  Canadian  women.  Quantitative  data  miss,  and  may  misrepresent,  many 
aspects  of  women's  experiences  in  and  out  of  the  labour  force.  In  the 
final  section  of  this  paper,  we  draw  on  material  and  lessons  learned 
from  lengthy  interviews  conducted  with  women  in  working  class  jobs  to 
argue  that  qualitative  data  are  at  least  as  important  as  quantitative 
data    in  developing  an  accurate  view  of  women's  work. 

Qualitative  Research 

From  Horace  Miner's  1939  study  of  a  French  Canadian  parish  to  V>eg 
Luxtor ' s     1980     examination     of     women's     work     in  the  home,  qualitative 

research  has  provided  valuable     insights   into  women's  daily  experiences. 
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Such  studies     are  rare,  however,   in  part     because  they  are  expensive  and 

time-consuming,     but     mainly     because     they    are  considered   somehow  less 

legitimate  than  statistical   analysis.     As     a   recent  letter  to   the  public 

from  the   1981  Census  Manager  makes  clear,   Statistics  Canada  views   itself 

as  producing   "facts,"   profiles  which  are  "useful,  convenient,  complete." 

And  many  social   scientists  would     agree  that  these  facts,  these  numbers, 

are     more   reliable  and     accurate  than  data     collected   from  lengthy  hours 

spent  and  conversations  with  women  in  Flin  Flon.     But  the  bias  in  favour 

of   'hard'   data   is  seldom  based     on  a   rigorous  comparison  of  the  findings 

of  quantitative  methods  with  those     of  qualitative  research,  or  of  their 

value     in  explaining     or  predicting     women's  actions.       Nor  is     the  bias 

often  based  on  respondents'   assessnent     of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts,  on 

the     ability  of     these  facts,     in  Lillian     Rubin's   (1976:13)    phrase,   "to 

generate     an     'aha'      experience."       Nor     is     the  bias  gender-neutral ,  as 

Pauline  Bart  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out: 

We  speak  of  hard  data  as  being  better  than  soft  data,  hard 
science  better  than  soft  science,  hard  money  better  than  soft 
money.  In  the  fifties,  one  was  criticised  for  being  "soft  on 
communism."  This  is  of  course  a  male  sexual  metaphor,  so  since 
discovering  this,  I  have  substituted  a  metaphor  based  on  female 
sexual  experience  and  refer  to  wet  and  dry  data  (quoted  in 
Roberts,   1981:22) . 

The  bias   is  not,  however,  simply    a  matter  of  metaphor.      It  reflects  the 

priority  given  to  the  collection  of     some  kinds  of  data,  those  which  are 

easily      counted,     frequently    repeated       and     amenable     to     statistical 

analysis.       But,     as     feminists     have     long     made  clear,  the  personal   is 

political.     Daily     work  and   family  relationships     have  a  profound    impact 

on     work  activity;     physical  and     social  conditions     influence  ideas  and 

actions,     lb  leave     them  out  —  and  many  are     difficult  or  impossible  to 

include     in  sample  survey    and  statistical  analysis     —  is  to  create  not 

only  huge     gaps  in  the  data  but,     often,   inaccurate  information  as  well. 
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Our  experience  in  interviewing  women  about  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
their  work  suggests  that  gualitative  research  provides  a  necessary 
complement  to  quantitative  analysis  because  it  can  test  the  reliability 
of  quantitative  data,  can  collect  information  not  accessible  to  survey 
techniques  and  can  indicate  areas  that  should  be  included  in 
quantitative  analysis. T4] 

1.   Checking   the  Facts 

Keeping  questions  clear,  simple  and  direct  does  not  necessarily 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  responses.  Because  the  approaches  used  in 
gathering  qualitative  information  take  many  aspects  of  the  individual's 
life  and  relationships  into  account,  and  because  the  less  rigid  and  more 
informal  style  of  data  collection  often  encourages  a  more  open  exchange, 
these  qualitative  "facts"  can  frequently  be  used  to  test  the  results  of 
quantitative  research.  Interview  procedures  which  are  flexible, 
unstructured  or  partially  structured,  and  wide  ranging,  permitting 
people  to  offer  their  own  responses  and  views,  frequently  draw  out  quite 
different  information  than  that  collected  through  highly  structured , 
official  sounding  questionnaires  which  allow  only  machine-readable 
choices. 

In     our  experience,     direct  questions    may  elicit  responses  which 

are  often  contradicted  by     information  gathered  through  more  probing  and 

indirect  techniques.       For  example,  when  we  asked     women  if  they  knew  of 

any     health     dangers     in     their     jobs,     some     simply  said  no.     Yet,  when 

describing      in  detail     an  average     day  on     the  job,  various  work  related 

problems  emerged.       A  clerical   worker  who     uses  visual   display  terminals 

(VDT's)    in     a  trust  company  responded  negatively     to  the  health  question 

but  earlier  had   told  us  that     during  the  day,   "Sometimes   I'll  go  dovn  to 
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the  lounge  and  fall  asleep,  my  eyes  are  so  sore."  A  factory  worker  who 
offered  a  similar  response  also  told  us  that,  with  her  right  foot 
operating  the  sewing  machine,  her  right  hand  adding  cloth,  and  her  left 
hand  guiding  the  material  as  quickly  as  possible  all  day  to  ensure  a 
survival  wage  from  her  piece  work  job,  her  arms,  feet  and  legs  hurt: 
"Sometimes  when  I  come  home,  I  can't  make  more  job  in  my  house." 
Various  explanations  were  offered  for  this  discrepancy.  They  expect 
work  to  hurt,  so  sore  arms,  legs,  heads  and  hands  may  not  be  defined  as 
health  hazards  but  simply  as  part  of  the  job.  Many  of  the  dangers  women 
face  are  invisible  and  have  a  slow,  cumulative  effect.  Thus,  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  job  than  are  the  broken  toes  or 
burnt  hands  that  men  more  often  suffer.  And  a  few  do  not  want  to  think 
about  the  dangers,  because  they  have  to  go  back  there  to  work  tomorrow. 
Wiatever  the  reasons  for  these  seemingly  contradictory  responses,  they 
indicate  that  simple,  direct  questions  will  not  always  reveal  the  simple 
truth. 

Like  the  questions  on  health  and  safety,  those  on  sexual 
harassment  also  suggest  that  direct  questions  provide  only  limited,  or 
inaccurate,  pictures  of  the  situation.  V^en  we  asked  women  if  they  had 
ever  been  sexually  harassed,  some  had  difficulty  answering  the  question 
—  even  when  examples  were  given  —  often,  because  they  had  come  to 
accept  this  behaviour  as  part  of  the  job.  Some  defined  such  treatment 
as  a  problem  only  if  they  could  not  resist.  One  woman  offered  a  very 
definite  no  to  the  question .  When  reminded,  however,  that  she  had  said, 
in  describing  her  work  history,  "That  was  something  else  —  if  you  could 
keep  out  of  the  boss's  hands,"  she  explained  that  she  had  made  it  clear 
to  "knock  it  off."  Therefore,  she  felt  "you  don't  have  to  write  a  book 
about  it."     Some  said   it  was  unlikely,  given  they  worked  with  women  only 


or  had  a   lone  male  boss. 

What  this  evidence  suggests  is  that,  if  a  question  on  sexual 
harassment  were  asked  of  all  employed  women,  there  would  probably  be  an 
overwhelmingly  negative  response  because  of  the  way  women  perceive  and 
respond  to  advances  and  because  many  women  are  segregated  into  jobs 
where  there  are  few  men  to  do  the  harassing.  I^oreover,  if  the  only 
answers  recorded  were  those  given  for  this  question  —  as  is  the  case 
with  most  machine-readable  questionnaires  —  then  much  of  the 
counter-evidence  would  disappear. 

There     are     also     often     quite    valid     reasons     for  women  to  hide 

information     from     official     government     statisticians    or     from  written 

questionnaires     they  fill     out  for     the  government .       When  we     asked  one 

woman  for  her  age,  she  requested  that  the  tape  recorder  be  turned  off  so 

she  could     tell  us  her  real     age.     Her  boss,  she     explained,  thought  her 

below  retirement  age.     She  could     not  live  without  her  employment   income 

and     thus  she     could  not     risk  exposure.       This  woman     not  only    had  our 

assurances  that  we  would  not  link     her  age  to  her  name,  job  or  employer, 

she  also   lived    in  a  large  metropolitan  area  where  any  identification  was 

extremely  unlikely  (as  was  the     possibility  that  her  employer  would  read 

a     book  on     work  by    a  couple     of  sociologists     writing   for  the  Canadian 

Advisory  Council     on  the  Status  of  Women)  .        However,  she  was  not  alone. 

Barely    making     ends     meet,     one     woman     collects     a     small   unemployment 

insurance     cheque,  takes     in  foster     children,  babysits     on  weekends  and 

does     odd     clerical     jobs     while     the     children  are  in  school.     Although 

willing     to  exchange     this   information     over  coffee     in  the  kitchen,  she 

made   it  very     clear  that,   since  her  survival   was     at  stake,  there  was  no 

way     she  would     write  that      information  down     on  a  questionnaire.     Thus, 

even  on  such  seemingly     straightforward  questions  as  age  and  employment, 
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the  facts  may  not  be  accurate.       The  qualitative  date  can  help  us  become 

more  accurate  and  become  more  sceptical   about   the  supposedly  hard  data. 

In     other  cases,  the     answers  given  may     be  literally  correct  but 

hide  a  significantly  different     reality.     One  waitress,  for  instance,   is 

paid   the  required  minimum  wage,  but  her  employer  then  forces  her  to  sign 

the  cheque     back  to  him.     The     taxes  are  paid,  the     law  is  obeyed   to   the 

letter;     however,     her     real     income     is     low    and   irregular.     A  similar 

problem     is  evident   in     data  on  segregation     and  wage  differentials.     As 

one  clerical  worker  explained,  the     difference  in  wages  can  be  justified 

on  the     basis  of  different  job  categories     but  conceals  both  segregation 

and  unequal   pay: 

("There  used  to  be]  rnale  accounting  clerks.  They  promoted  all 
those  male  accounting  clerks  to  management  and  left  the  women  in 
accounting,  and  they  hired  nothing  but  women  in  accounting 
since.  So  they're  hiring  women  to  work  for  lower  jobs  than  the 
men  and  the  excuse  is  that  [the  men]  have  a  family.  Women  don't 
have  families?  Plus,  when  there  were  men  in  accounting  they 
always  got  paid  higher  than  the  women  and  the  excuse  they  use  is 
because  they're  men.  Women  don't  live  any  more  cheaply  than 
men... It  was     a  pretty  sick  excuse  but     to  fight  it  wasn't  worth 

it. ..The manager     was  called     in  and      Twe]    bluntly  asked  ,   "Why 

are  the  men  getting  paid  more  than  us?"  We're  not  saying  we're 
doing  any  more  work  but  we  are  equal  in  work,  we  should  be  equal 
in  pay.  We  know  as  much,  maybe  even  sometimes  more.  He  said, 
"If  the  men  are  married  and  if  they're  not,  men  always  get  paid 
higher."  I  couldn't  believe  it!  At  least  find  a  decent  excuse. 
Don't  use  that  one  on  me. 

Whatever  the  excuse,  such   inequality  is  unlikely  to  appear  in  the  survey 

data.       Rather,  evidence  for     equality  and   for     conformity  to  the  law  is 

more  likely  to  show  up. 

These     examples  are     designed   to     illustrate  how  qualitative  data 

can     be  used     to  check     quantitative  data.       But  this  methodology  can  do 

more     than     suggest     where     the     figures     do     not     measure  what  they  are 

supposed     to  measure.     This     approach  can  also     indicate  where  there  are 

holes  in  the  data,  where  information     could  be,  but   is  not,  collected   in 
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quantitative   research. 

2.    Exposing   the  Holes 

Whole  areas  of  women's  lives  remain  virtually  untouched  by 
government  and  other  quantitative  research  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  an  inventory  here.  In  the  course  of  our  interviews,  however,  many 
conditions  were  exposed  which  could  be  measured  by  existing  quantitative 
techniques,  and  thus  serve  to  illustrate  the  oft-complementary  nature  of 
these  approaches.  For  example,  some  women  indicated  that  they  could  not 
join  the  company  pension  plan  until  they  had  been  with  the  organization 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  or  until  they  had  reached  a  certain  age. 
General  questions  on  persons  covered  by  pensions  overlook  policies  like 
these  which  have  the  effect  (and  perhaps  the  purpose)  of  preventing 
women  from  adequately  protecting   themselves  in  their  old  age. 

The     wcmen     we     interviewed     also     drew    attention     to     sick     pay 

policies.        Simple  to  measure     but  seldom  enquired     about,  sick  leave  is 

not     covered  by  most     labour  codes.     For     many  women,   "if     you  sick,   you 

sick."     No  work  means  no     pay.     Given  their  meagre  earnings,  most  simply 

cannot  miss     work  if  they  are     ill.     "Clerks  cough  in     your  face  because 

they     can't     afford     to     be     sick.       I     know  I  do."     The  significance  of 

workers'    health  to  the  transmission  of  disease  was  recognized  many  years 

ago     when     special     labels     were     attached     to     homework     goods     to  warn 

potential     customers     that     they    might     spread  contagious  diseases  from 

workers'    homes    (Johnson  and  Johnson,    1982:47).     But  today,  women  who  are 

not     well     may     process     food,     sew    clothes,     care     for     other  people's 

children,     and   serve     meals  in     restaurants  because     they  cannot     miss  a 

day's  wages.     Gnce  again,     the  interview  response  indicated  an  important 

issue  easily  measured  by  quantitative  methods  but  all   too  often  ignored. 
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Another  example  of  the  contribution  qualitative  research  can  make 
to  the  collection  of  quantitative  data  comes  from  the  investigation  of 
procedures  for  promotion.  Niany  of  the  women  we  interviewed  told  us,  "I 
don't  think  there's  such  a  thing  there  as  promotion,"  suggesting  that 
enquiries  into  women's  upward  mobility  should  begin  by  examining  whether 
or  not  such  movement  is  possible.  Although  many  people  have  pointed  out 
that  women  are  often  locked  into  dead  end  jobs,  few  have  exposed  another 
difficulty  mentioned  by  these  women.  Some  refused  promotions  because  a 
move  to  a  higher  position  meant  little,  if  any,  increase  in  power  or  pay 
and  because  it  would  eliminate  the  only  satisfying  aspect  of  their  work 
—  companionship  with  other  women.  Oie  woman  turned  down  a  promotion 
because  it  meant  working  at  night,  with  more  responsibility  and 
virtually  no  increase  in  pay.  Here  too,  questions  on  what  rewards  are 
offered  by  promotion,  if  promotion  is  possible,  are  not  difficult  to  get 
at  through  survey  techniques  but  the  researcher  must  first  be  aware  of 
such  possibilities. 

In  quantitative  research,  the  problems  revealed  are  likely  to  be 
technical.  In  qualitative  research,  the  difficulties  exposed  are  more 
frequently  substantive,  suggesting  new  areas  for  investigation,  ones 
which  are  often  amenable  to  quantitative  techniques.  The  examples  of 
pensions,  sick  pay  and  promotions  serve  to  indicate  some  ways 
qualitative  data  can  improve  the  collection  of  facts  in  quantitative 
research,  and  can  aid   in  the  selection  of  what  is  real. 

3.  Collecting  Efeta   Inaccessible  to  Quantitative  Techniques 

Qualitative     research  can     do  more     than  merely     indicate  ways   to 

improve     quantitative     techniques.        It     can     provide     complementary  (or 

contradictory)    information  that  brings     life  to  the  statistics,  fills  in 
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the  numbers  and  explores  relationships,     Moreover,  such  methods  can  look 
at     the  meanings     of  experiences     in  a     way  that     cannot  be     measured  by 

multiple-choice     questionnaires  that     generate  machine- readable  answers. 

They  can  permit  the  investigation  process  to  be  an  exchange  which  allows 

those     being     studied     to     participate     actively     in  the  description  and 

definition  of  their  lives. 

How  could  a  survey  of  worker  skills  take  into  account  the  kind  of 

conscientious  performance   revealed   in  a   fish  packer's  description  of  her 

work? 

For  my  job,  I  don't  think  it  requires  too  much  skill.  It  takes 
energy.  It  takes  common  sense  to  try  to  keep  doing  your  work 
properly  so  it  doesn't  slow  down  production.  If  you  have  no 
interest  and  no  common  sense... you  know  that  the  bosses  are 
going  to  stop  you  and  the  machine  is  not  going  to  take  it  and 
there  you're  going  to  stop  production.  There  are  some  girls 
that  just  don't  care.  I'm  not  saying  I'm  perfect  'cause  I'm  not 
and  I  do  lots  of  blunders  myself  but  I  do  respect  my  job.  After 
all,  it  can  do  something  to  your  job  if  you're  not  going  to  pack 
good  fish  that  the  public  will  want  to  buy,  and  if  the  people 
are  not  going  to  buy  from  the  plant  that's  going  to  be  bad  for 
your  job. 

Or   the     pride  of  a  home  worker     who   is  paid  by  the     number  of  skirts  she 

sews? 

My  sister-in-law  says,  "I  don't  know  how  you  work  so  fast,"  but 
I  have  to  do  fast.  Everything  I  have  to  do  fast.  On  Thursday  I 
have  74  skirts.  My  husband  said,  "You  don't  finish  this  week." 
I  said,   "Sure".. .  .and   I  finish  on  Friday  night. 

Or   the  sound  of  an  office? 

The     noise  level is     unreal  because     we  have  — 11     phones  in  a 

small  area.  They  ring  constantly.  All  of  the  typewriters 
going...  10  typewriters  and  usually  4  or  5  more  for  the 
casuals. ..By  3  o'clock,  I  can't  stand  it  and  my  nerves  are 
really  bad. 

Or  the  reality  of  working  on  a  line? 

Basically,  I  stand  there  all  day  and  slash  the  necks  of  the 
chickens.  You  make  one  slash  up  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
then  you  cut  around  the  base  of  the  neck  so  the  next  person 
beside  you  can  crop  it... The  chickens  go  in  front  of  you  on  the 
line  and  you  do  every  other  chicken  or  whatever.  And  you  stand 
there  for  8  hours  on  one  spot  and  do  it.  On  a  regular  day  Tfive 
people]    can  do  maybe  about   30,000  fryers. 
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Or  the  dangers  that  many  women   face? 

One  day  the  propane  dryer  caught  on  fire.  They  never  evacuated 
the  plant.  They  just  tried  to  put  the  fire  out.  I  think  when  a 
propane  dryer  that  size  catches  on  fire,  it's  a  big  fire.  The 
plant  should  have  been  evacuated.  That's  my  opinion  now.  And 
there  are  people  working  right  by  that  dryer.  If  you  die,  you 
die.      If  you  don't,  you  get  the  work  done. 

Such  things  cannot  be  easily  measured,  tabulated  and   fed   into  a  computer 

for  the  analysis  of  statistical   relationships. 

It     is     not     only       descriptions     that     emerge     from     qualitative 

analysis.     Often,  some  of  the     most  important  processes  at  work,  some  of 

the  most  potent  forces,  are  missed   in  quantitative  data  collection.     For 

example,     the     implied     threat     of     firing     and     the  awareness  of  a  huge 

reserve     of     women     desperately     searching     for     work     have     a     powerful 

influence  on  women's  performance  on  the  job.     According   to  one  clerk: 

To  get  fired  from  office  staff,  all  you  gotta  do  is  look 
sideways.  It's  got  to  the  point  where  everybody  knows  that 
you've  got  to  do  your  work  to  keep  your  job.  There's  always 
another  person  ready  to  take  your  job. 

Close     supervision  also  has     an  impact  that     is  difficult  to  measure.     A 

supervisor  of  proof-readers   ... 

...used  to  time  us  with  his  stopwatch  behind  your  back... you  can 
imagine  what  it  was  like.  I  came  home  on  Friday  night  and  my 
husband,  he  had  to  give  me  two  good  slaps  in  the  face  because  I 
was  knocking  my  head  on  the  wall.      I  wanted   to  kill   the  foreman. 

The     structure     of     work,     too,     strongly     influences     performance,  as  a 

chicken  slasher  explained: 

Basically,  the  reason  that  you  don't  make  too  many  mistakes  is 
because  one  job  relies  so  much  on  the  other.  If  you  don't  slash 
it  and  if  they  can't  crop  it,  then  it  can't  be  drawn.  So  you 
can't  miss  a  chicken  because  then  further  down  the  line  they 
bring  it  back  or  they  holler,  "Hey,  what  are  you  doing?"  So 
this  pretty  well  means  you  stay  awake. 

These     relations     with     other     workers     both     ensure     that     the     pace  is 

maintained  and     help  women  get   through     the  day  —  that     is,   if  they  are 

permitted   to  talk: 
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If  you  were  standing  there  all  day  and  you  wouldn't  talk,  well 
you  go  right  bananas  —  A. friend  by  me,  she  always  says,  "For 
goodness  sakes...say  something,  say  something,"  'cause  it  breaks 
up  the  time  if  you  have  a  little  conversation.  You're  not 
allowed  to  stand  and  talk  but. ..you  can  talk  as  much  as  you  like 
as  long  as  your  hands  go. 

Such  research  can  also  show  that  women  are  not  merely  passive  but 

actively     participate     in     shaping     their     working  conditions.     From  the 

women     who  adjust  the     thermostat  when  the     boss  is  not     looking,  to  the 

women  who  develop  elaborate  strategies  to  vary  their  tasks  and  eliminate 

boredom,     there  are    many  examples    of  women     individually  resisting  the 

structure  of  their  work.     Women  also     get  together  to  slowdown  the  line 

when     it     is     going     too     fast,     or     to     force     changes     in     their     work 

environment,  as  was  the  case  in  one  plant: 

When  I'm  working,  it  is  hot. ..We  don't  have  ventilation  enough. 
Where  I'm  working,  there  are  three  big  fryers  and  the  fat  is  hot 
and  when  that  fish  strikes  the  fat,  it  gives  smoke.  And  there's 
times  when  you  go  in  there,  you  can  just  about  see  through  the 
place.  Now,  we're  inhaling  this  all  day.  Now,  we  don't  have  no 
ventilation.  There's  no  windows.  When  you're  in  there  you 
don't  know  if  it's  raining,  snowing,  hurricane  or  whatever 
outside.  When  you  go  in,  you're  there;  when  you  come  out,  then 
you  see  what  kind  of  day  it  is.  They  have  fans  and  half  the 
time  they  are  not  working  for  the  simple  reason  that  it's  the 
fat  that  clogs  them.  We  have  walked  out  already  and  I  was  the 
head  one  on  our  line  too.  I  told  my  supervisor,  "There's  no  way 
I  can  stand  it  in  there.  I'm  choking  and  I  cannot  stand  it. 
I'm  going  out  'till  it's  cleared  up."  And  the  girls  followed 
us... They  got  it  fixed  the  next  day. 

Although     justified  by  the     conditions,   this  woman     was  frightened:      "t*y 

heart  pounded  like  you'd  never  believe.      I  hate  doing  anything  like  that 

'cause  I'm  scared  of  getting   fired."     It  was  not  her  sex  but  her  lack  of 

job  security  that  had  discouraged   this  kind  of  resistance  in  the  past. 

Qualitative     research     can     also       capture,     in     a     way    that     is 

impossible     in  quantitative     investigations,  what     it   is     like  to     be  an 

employed     woman.     For     example,  the     women  we     interviewed   reported   that 

they     were  frequently    asked   to     do  extra     tasks  that     were  unrelated  to 
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their  job  description  but  fell    into  that  all   too  broad  category  "women's 
work."     As  a  woman  hired   to      fill  mail  orders  explained,   "I  hate  dusting 

and  cleaning.      I  don't  go  to  work     to  do  these  things.      I  can  do  them  at 

home. ..Yeah,      I  do   it."       Most  women  go     home  to  yet     more  of  these  same 

kinds  of  tasks: 

All  I  have  to  say  is  that  a  working  mother,  when  she  has  to  work 
and  leave  her  kids  at  home,  it's  pretty  hard  whether  she's 
married  or  single.  A  mother  that  works  and  raises  a  family  has 
to  be  pretty  strong,  very  strong.  I  really  feel  sorry  for  the 
mother  with  the  little  kids  —  have  to  bundle  them  up  in  the 
morning  and  take  them  to  the  day  care  center  and  pick  them  up 
again  at  night.  I  wouldn't  go  through  that  again  that  way. 
It's  too  hard. 

In  our   research,  we  were  unable  to  explore  the  relationship  between  home 

and     work  in     any  detail,     but  the     recent  case     study  of     an  east  coast 

fishing  village      (Cbnnelly  and  MacEonald,    1983)      clearly  illustrates  the 

importance  of  relating  domestic  and  wage  labour   to  each  other  and   to  the 

wider     economic  structure.        Such  relationships     and  such     an  integrated 

approach     are     missing     from     quantitative    data     which     usually  measure 

individual   activity,  for  short  periods  of  time,  in  a   restricted  context. 

And  quantitative  research     misses  what  technological  change  means 

to  the  workers:     "Before,  everyone  was  a  typesetter.     Now  everyone  works 

on  a  typesetting  machine."      "I  went  through  tests  two  years  ago  and  they 

found  out  that     my  hearing   is  poorer  in  one  ear     than  the  other.     Mien  I 

started  there  they  told  me  that  my  hearing  was  very  good."     Perhaps  even 

more  elusive  are  the  silent,     psychological   firings  that  never  appear  in 

the  statistics.       Che  long-time  secretary  described     how  she  was  refused 

training       on     the     new       electronic     equipment,     how      her     job     slowly 

disappeared,  how  she  spent  hours  at  her  desk  with  nothing   to  do,  how  she 

had  to  stay  at  her  desk  in  order  to  get  paid  and  how  staying  there  meant 

it  was  difficult  to  look  for  alternative  work.     Finally  she  quit  and  was 

therefore  not  defined  as  a  victim  of  the  new  technology. 
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Qualitative  data  are  often  dismissed  as  anecdotal,  as 
unscientific,  as  unrepresentative  because  they  do  not  include  a 
statistically  selected  sample  of  the  target  population.  Researchers 
often  respond  to  this  criticism  by  resorting  to  statistical  analysis 
alone  or  by  transforming  their  information  into  numbers.  Komarovsky 
(1962:204),  for  instance,  takes  a  group  of  fifty-eight  marriages  and 
tells  us  that  "among  the  older  couples. . .only  three  per  cent  of  the 
less-educated  husbands"  complained  that  "we  have  nothing  interesting  to 
talk  about."  Yet,  the  way  our  examples  resonate  in  the  lives  of  women 
suggests  that  they  tap  many  shared  experiences.  They  may  provide  not 
only  a  fuller,  more  humane,  picture  of  women's  daily  lives,  but  a  more 
accurate  one  as  well. 

Conclusion 

Theory,  statistics  and  qualitative  data  are  all  necessary  for 
rigorous  research.  Theory  guides  the  selection  of  the  real,  the 
techniques  employed  to  expose  it,  and  the  explanations  used  to 
understand  it.  Statistics  can  help  to  establish  the  broad  outline  of 
the  picture,  a  picture  that  can  only  be  fully  developed  with  the  aid  of 
qualitative  data. 

We  have  argued  that,     like  all  methodologies,  those  of  Statistics 

Canada     reflect  a  perspective,     one  that  better     serves  the  interests  of 

men  and   the  economy  than  those  of  women  and  the  home.     Available  data  do 

not     permit  a  thorough     examination  of  the     sex-segregated  labour   force; 

they  offer  little  assistance  in  examining   the  labour  process,  health  and 

safety,     hiring,     promotion,     wages     and     benefits,     job     security  —  to 

mention  only    a   few  issues  —     as  they  affect  women.       The  priorities  of 

the  agency     thus  allow  only  a   partial,     and  sometimes  distorted,  view  of 
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women's  work. 

We  have  also  argued  that  statistics  are  not  all  they  have  been 
cracked  up  to  be.  The  way  data  are  collected  and  tabulated,  the  way 
questions  are  asked  and  not  asked,  the  way  government  programmes  and 
policies  are  structured  and  the  way  in  which  history  is  considered,  all 
influence  the  data  and  in  the  process  often  leave  out  and  sometimes 
misrepresent  the  position  of  women.  Qualitative  data,  while  not  free  of 
faults,  can  provide  an  effective  complement  to  quantitative  techniques, 
checking  the  results,  suggesting  alternative  areas  and  methods  for 
research  and  filling  in  the  numbers  with  the  actual  experiences  of 
women. 

What  is  required  is,  first,  a  more  thorough  evaluation  of 
Statistics  Canada  from  a  perspective  which  acknowledges  that,  given  the 
sexual  division  of  labour,  most  structures,  processes  and  programmes 
have  a  particular  impact  on  women.  Second,  more  theoretical  work  should 
be  done  to  aid  this  critical  evaluation  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  other  ideas.  Third,  more  funding  for  qualitative  research  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  understand,  and  change,  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
woman  in  Canada  today. 


NOTES 


*  This  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  a  paper  appearing  in  Mary 
Kinnear  and  Greg  Mason  (eds.) ,  Women  and  Work:  Proceedings  of  a 
Conference  on  Data  Requirements  to  Support  Research  into  Women  and 
the  Canadian  Economy  (Winnipeg:  University  of  Manitoba  Institute 
for  Social  and  Economic  Research  for  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada,  1983).  Our  thanks  to  Pat 
Grainger,  Bob  Stirling  and  Maryanne  Webber  for  comments  on  the 
original  version. 

[1]   Statistics  Canada  does  explain  its  methodology  but  the  justification 
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for  particular  kinds  of  techniques  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
these  are  primarily  scientific  and  practical  rather  than  theoretical 
issues.  The  tools  are  not  related  consistently  to  the  theoretical 
framework.  For  example,  Statistics  Canada's  Methodology  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Force  Survey  (1977:23)  offers  the  following 
justification  for  the  use  of  a  stratified  sample: 

Though  the  main  advantage  of  stratified  sampling  is  the 
possible  increase  in  efficiency  per  unit  cost  in  estimating 
the  population  characteristics,  stratification  also  introduces 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  sense  that,  depending  upon  the 
information  available,  sampling  and  estimation  procedures  may 
differ  from  stratLm  to  stratum.  Further,  in  a  continuous 
survey  like  the  LFS,  stratification  provides  an  added 
flexibility  of  updating  or  redesigning  the  sample  of  a 
specified  stratum  or  groups  of  strata,  without  affecting  the 
design  in  the  remaining  strata. 

See  also  the  tool-kit  orientation  of  Statistics  Canada's  (1980a) 
Social  Concepts  Directory.  For  a  contrary  example,  however,  see  Kim 
Farrell7^  (1975)  article  on  the  impact  of  Keynesian  and 
post-Keynesian  developments  in  economic  theory  on  labour  force 
survey  measures. 

[2]  The  Census  does  publish  data  on  additional  persons  in  the  household 
(see,  for  example,  Statistics  Canada,  1982c:Table  6)  but  the  nature 
of  this  relationship  and,  particularly,  the  consequences  for  the 
household  economy  and  domestic  labour  are  difficult  to  determine 
from  such  figures.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  only 
never-married  children  are  dependent. 

[3]  Some  LFS  occupational  data  are  now  available  at  the  minor  group 
(three-digit)  level  of  detail,  at  which  the  broad  "managerial, 
professional,  etc."  category  is  broken  down  into  26  distinct 
occupations.  Shortcomings  remain,  however.  This  information  can  be 
obtained  in  unpublished  form  only,  and,  because  of  the  'reliability' 
criterion,  as  part  of  only  a   few,  general  cross-tabulations. 

[4]  The  65  interviews  included  in  our  study  (Armstrong  and  Armstrong, 
1983)  were  conducted  by  7  researchers  selected  for  their  expertise 
in  interviewing  techniques,  knowledge  of  feminist  issues  and 
familiarity  with  a  particular  area  of  Canada.  The  interview 
schedule  was  designed  as  an  outline  of  areas  to  be  covered  rather 
than  as  specific  questions  to  be  asked.  Interviewers  were 
instructed  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible  on  each  area, 
to  record  conversations  on  tape  and  to  view  the  work  site.  We  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Sonja  Greckol ,  Sharon  Kirsh,  Judy 
Mosoff ,  Shirley  Pettifer  and  Martha  Tracey  in  the  interview  stage  of 
the  project. 
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The  Collusion  with  Patriarchy: 
a  Psychoanalytic  Account 

Roberta  Hamilton 


This   paper   seeks    an    understanding   within   psychoanalytic    theory 
for    how   people    come    to    collude    with   patriarchal    structures    that 
oppress    them.    The    bisexuality    of   the    child,     the    distinction 
between    basic   and   surplus    repression    and   Horowitz'    analysis 
that    surplus    repression    involves    the    repudiation    of  bisexuality 
is    explored   through    the    active    and  passive    oedipal    complexes . 
Their    'normal'    result    involves    monogamy ,    hetero sexuality    and 
the    denigration    of  femininity .    The   paper   concludes    that    the 
struggles    for    sexual    liberation    belong   at    the    centre    of   the 
struggle    against    capitalism    and   patriarchy . 


Ttie  most  important  insight  that  feminist  theory  and  practice  has 
given  to  traditional  Marxist  theory  is  the  insistence  that  the 
reproduction  of  the  species,  the  institutions  within  which  this  occurs, 
and  the  entire  network  of  relationships  which  result  from  it  must  be 
analysed  if  the  nature  of  society  is  to  be  understood  and  transformed. 
Within  Ma rx is t- feminist  theory,  this  has  led  to  the  analysis  of  the 
role  played  by  the  family  in  perpetuating  both  the  social  relations  of 
capitalism  and  patriarchy. 

while     it     is     recognized,     in     the     words    of  Christopher  Lasch 

(1975)  ,   that     "the  development  of  capitalism  and     the  rise  of  the  state 

reverberate     in     the       individual's     inner     being,''     understanding     the 

mediations  for  this   interchange  has     proven  an  elusive  task.     It  is  not 

just     Marxists  who  have     faltered  in  the     attempt  to  understand  why  and 

how     individuals    collude     with     social     and     personal   structures  which 

exploit     and     oppress     them,     or     for     that    matter  why  they  resist,  as 

miraculously  they  do,  so  often.     It  was  Dennis  Wrong  who  pointed  out  in 

his     seminal  article,   "The     Cversocialized  Conception  of     Man  in  Modern 

Sociology,"     that  sociologists     have  tended     to  generate    a  view  of  man 

sufficiently     "disembodied     and     non-materialistic     to     satisfy     Bishop 

Berkeley,  as     well  as  being  desexualized  enough     to  please  Mrs.  Grundy" 

(1961:183-193).       As     a     result,     he     argues,     there     has  been  a  marked 

failure     to  keep  in    mind   the  long-time     sociological  and  philosophical 

question:         "How     is       it     that      man     becomes       tractable    to     social 

discipline?".     He  called   for     a  sociological   reassessment  of  the  nature 

of       man       which       would        incorporate       the       findings     of     Freud     and 

psychoanalysis.       And   he     did  not     have  in     mind   the     kind  of  truncated 

version  of  psychoanalysis  that  Talcott  Etersons  produced,  extracting   the 

concept  of  the  superego  from  the  rest  of  the  theory  to  explain  that  men 
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internalise  the     values  of  their  society.       Rather,  Wrong    insisted   that 

full  weight  be  given  to  Freud's     understanding  of  the  human  psyche  as  a 

complex,  conflict-ridden  arena   in  which  there  is  a  life-long  attempt  to 

reconcile  the  desires  of  the  material  body  with  social   possibilities. 

Wiile     mainstream  sociology    has,  with     few  exceptions,   resisted 

Wrong's  challenge,     tending,  as  Edward  Boldt  pointed     out,  to  return  to 

symbolic  interactionism  and  George  Herbert  Mead   for  an  understanding  of 

human     motivation    (1979:1-4),  the     particular  intersection  of  questions 

posed       by     Marxist- feminists       are     now       leading     to     some     tentative 

explorations  of  psychoanalytic  theory,  fl]  What  conjuncture  of  interests 

has  brought  this  about?     As  Eli   Zaretsky  has  put  it   (1976:133-34): 

Marxists  have  rightly  pointed  out  that  society  must  organize  the 
production  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  but  they  have 
forgotten  that  it  must  equally  organize  the  sexual  and 
instinctual  life  of  its  members  and  the  process  of  human 
reproduction. 

This     lacuna  was,  of     course,  particularly  important     to   feminists  whose 

primary    concern     with     the     hierarchical     relationship    between  men  and 

women,     even  in     their  intimate     day-to-day  encounters,     led   them  to  the 

appreciation  expressed  in  the  slogan,    'the  personal   is  political.' 

The     analysis  that     resulted   from     the  Marxist- feminist  encounter 

led   to  the  breakdown  of  the  mystification  that  there  were  two  autonomous 

arenas  for  human  activity:  the  public  world  of  work  and  social   relations 

of     production     and     the     private     world     of     the     family    and     personal 

relations.  [2]   Engel's   (1948)    understanding  of  the  family  as  historically 

shaped     by  the  particular    mode  of  production     has  been  extended   to  show 

the     role     of     the     family     in     capitalist     society  as  both  producer  and 

reproducer     of     'appropriate'      kinds    of     labour     power     for     capitalist 

enterprise  and,  also,  as  a  unit     of  consumption  for  the  products  of  that 

enterprise   (Zaretsky,    1976).     The  sexual  division  of  labour,  both  in  the 
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family  and  in  the  work  world,  has  been  analysed  and  used  to  help  account 
for  the  perpetuation  both  of  social  relations  of  production  and  of 
patriarchy   (Armstrong  and  Armstrong,   1978). 

IMs  work  has,  however,  tended  to  rely  upon  superficial 
assumptions  about  human  motivations.  The  collusion  of  men  and  women 
with  the  social  structure  has  been  variously  accounted  for  by  political 
and  economic  coercion,  behavioural  conformity  and  individual  intention. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  inadequacy  has  been  more  acutely  felt  in 
Marxist- feminist  theory  than  in  other  theoretical  perspectives.  Our 
interest  in  that  intersection  between  social  and  economic  structure  and 
the  behaviour  of  individuals  has  forced  us  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
individual  resistance  to  change.  We  have  had  to  wonder  in  new  and 
bitter  ways  about  the  cliche,  'she  is  her  own  worst  enemy.1  Kate 
Millett's  expression  'interior  colonization'  is  an  effective  description 
but  also  raises  questions  about  how  and  why.  Since  our  interest  is  not 
simply  to  understand  the  world  but  to  change  it,  our  theories  are  flawed 
if  they  do  not  include  viable  formulations  about  the  nature  of  human 
beings.  Just  as  we  need  to  understand  the  social  structure  in  order  to 
participate  actively  in  its  transformation,  so  we  need  to  understand  how 
the  psychosexual  structure  of  men  and  women  will  lead  them  to  conform 
to,  or  to  resist,  the  social  order  that  they  encounter.  At  the  same 
time,  the  consequences  of  the  transformations  of  social  systems  without 
the  transformations  of  underlying  psychosexual  structure  are  becoming 
apparent.  This,  together  with  the  lonaevity  of  capitalism  and  the 
tenacity  of  patriarchy,  can  lead  us  to  unbecomingly  cynical  answers  to 
the  old  questions,  'can  men  and  women  in  fact  live  by  bread  alone,  and 
under  what  circumstances  will   they  demand  more  than  that?' 

It     has  not     been  easy     for   feminists     to  turn  to  psychoanalysis. 
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Freud's     personal   commitment     to  patriarchy    was  often     reflected    in  his 

writings  about     women  and  have  been  an     easy  foil    for   feminist  anger,  f  3] 

This  anger     resonated  with  that  of  most     Marxists  who  believe  that  their 

theory     is   irreconcilable     with  Freud.       Yet,  as     Paul   Robinson    (1969:3) 

argues,  a     serious  controversy  about  the  nature     of  Freud's  theories  has 

long  existed  among  the  left: 

The  question  can  be  formulated  in  both  political  and  sexual 
terms.  Did  Freud's  theoretical  achievement  imply  a  revolutionary 
or  a  reactionary  attitude  toward  the  human  situation?  Vvfes  Freud 
truly  the  apologist  of  sexual  and  political  repression,  drawing 
a  picture  of  inevitable  unhappiness,  unfreedom,  and  aggression, 
or  did  his  new  science  contain  within  it  the  promise  of 
gratification,  liberty  and  peace? 

In     the     last     ten     years     or     so,     sparked     by  Juliet  Mitchell's 

Psychoanalysis  and  Feminism   (1974)  ,  Marxist- feminists  have  begun  to  draw 

out  the  radical    implications  of     Freud's  theory  as  part  of  their  attempt 

to  show  that  patriarchy  is     not  a  universal  but  an  historically  specific 

phenomenon.  [4]   It     is  my  own  view    that  what  we  can     have  minimally  from 

psychoanalytic  theory  are  serious  answers  to  questions  about  how  and  why 

women     and  men     come  to     collude  with     the  system     of  male  dominance  and 

female     subordination  and     thereby  participate     in  its  perpetuation.     It 

cannot  explain  why  men  are     dominant  and  women  subordinate.     For  that  we 

must     look  elsewhere:     to     the  implications  of     the  unequal   role  men  and 

women  play     in  the  perpetuation  of  the     species  and  to  the  ramifications 

of     the    development     of       private     property    and     social     relations    of 

production      (Hamilton,      1978:        104-05).        Here,      I     will     argue  that  we 

internalise     and  legitimate     this  hierarchy     in  the     course  of  the  early 

development  of  our     ego;  that   it  becomes  enmeshed   in     what  we  feel   about 

or     bodies,  our  behaviour     and  our  actions,     in  our   fantasies  and  dreams 

and   in  our  self-concepts. 

In  particular,   in  this  paper     I  want  to  outline  the  specific  kind 
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of  contribution  that   I  believe  psychoanalytic  theory  can  make: 

1.  It  can  account  for,  as  Freud  put  it  (1965:116),  how  men  and 
women  are  made  in  social  terms  and  for  how  they  are  so  tenaciously 
made. 

2.  It  can  account  for  the  social  reproduction  of  primarily 
heterosexual   human  beings  out  of  bisexual   human  infants. 

3.  It  can  account  for  the  social  devaluation  of  what  is  perceived 
as  femininity  (with  its  more  extreme  manifestations  in  mysogyny)  and 
the  overvaluation  of  what  is  perceived  as  masculinity. 

The  social  reproduction  of  heterosexual  men  and  women  who  place 
unequal  value  upon  masculinity  and  femininity  implies  its  corollary: 
that  a  whole  range  of  needs,  feelings,  attitudes,  desires  and  behaviours 
have  had  to  be  repressed  in  the  process.  [5]  In  other  words,  we  have 
individuals  who,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  come  to  collude 
both  with  patriarchal  and  social  structures.  I  would,  of  course,  not 
argue  that  economic,  political  and  social  coercion  do  not  play  a  crucial 
role  in  ensuring  this  conformity.  I  maintain,  however,  that  the  system 
does  not,  nor  could  not,  rely  simply  on  coercion  to  ensure  that 
individuals  perform  the  thousands  of  small  and  large  acts  which  sustain 
it  from  day  to  day. 

lb  start,  "we  must  remember  that  in  the  beginning  is  the  body" 
(Wrong,  1961:183).  Radical  feminists  have  had  no  difficulty  with  this 
departure.  Their  concern  has  been  with  the  social  consequences  of  the 
biological  differences  between  the  sexes,  differences  which  have  made 
possible  the  reproduction  of  the  species  (Firestone,  1970:12).  The 
question  arising  from  biological  differences  that  has  been  posed  most 
fruitfully  within  psychoanalysis  is  at  what  point,  and  in  what  ways,  do 
these  biological  differences  register  themselves  in  the  psychic 
development  of     the  human  child?     Before  discussing     this  further,  it  is 

necessary     to  look     briefly  at     Freud's  theory    of  ego  development.     Qjr 
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interest  is  in  that  phase  in  the  development  of  the  ego  (if  indeed  at 
all)  that  it  becomes  a  gendered  ego  (Wbllheim,  1975:65) .  Wiile  Marxists 
have  had  difficulty  accepting  the  concept  of  repression,  feminists  have 
reacted  negatively  to  the  argument  for  penis  envy.  Both  these  aspects 
of  Freud's  theory  have  been  the  focus  of  new  research,  clarification, 
systematization  and   reformulation. 

The  first  concern  is  the  link  which  Freud  drew  between  repression 
and  civil ization.  Cn  the  surface  at  least,  he  advanced  an  image  of  the 
nature  of  man  which  is  antithetical  to  Marx's  formulation.  For  Marx, 
man's  alienation  from  himself,  from  his  fellows  and  from  nature,  is  not 
an  inevitable  aspect  of  humanness  but  is  historically  specific,  located 
in  his  alienation  from  the  productive  process  and  from  the  products  of 
that  process  (Marx,  1964:106-19).  In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Marx's 
theory  with  Freud's  concept  of  repression,  Herbert  Marcuse  (1955),  and 
more  recently,  Gad  Horowitz  (1977)  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
analytically  separating  basic  repression  from  vhat  they  call  'surplus 
repression.' 

Vtiat  is  basic  repression  and  vhy  is  it  fundamental  to  the 
Freudian  account?  Under  its  rubric  come  many  different  processes.  As 
Horowitz  says  (1977:44-54),  repression  includes,  for  example,  the 
physiological  renunciation  of  certain  infantile  pleasures  as  the  libido 
shifts  to  different  areas  of  the  body  and  sublimation,  the  process 
vhereby  some  neutralization  and  redirection  of  libido  occurs  (painting 
instead  of  smearing)  .  Repression  also  explains  the  resolving  of  the 
oedipus  complexes  in  which  incestuous  love  objects  are  renounced  and  the 
subsequent  identification  with  parental  figures  occurs.  This 
neutralization,     sublimation  and     substitution  of     desires  occurs   in  the 

unconscious     which     operates     according     to     its     own     laws  and  does  not 
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recognize   realities  of  time,  space  or    'logic.' 

The  nature  of  the  human  child  makes  repression  intrinsic  to  human 
development.  On  the  one  hand,  she  arrives  on  this  earth  dependent  and 
helpless,  unable  to  satisfy  her  bodily  drives  without  the  active 
intervention  of  caretakers.  Cn  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  young  in  the 
rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  she  possesses  no  automatic  script  for  the 
playing  out  of  those  drives.  [6]  What  we  have,  therefore,  is  a  small 
being  alive  with  potential,  but  inevitable  contradictions.  She  is  not  a 
tabula  rasa,  awaiting  the  imprint  of  her  society.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  dependence,  helplessness  and  the  very  diffuseness  of  her 
drives  means  that  she  is  unable  to  seek  their  gratification  except 
insofar  as  they  are  being  chanelled,  fashioned,  controlled,  redirected 
and  mediated  by  others.  This  process  does  not  result  only  from  the 
social  pressures  being  exerted  by  the  primary  caretakers  who  engage  in  a 
"training"  process.  It  is  also  very  much  a  physiological  process,  in 
which  the  ego  and  the  concept  of  the  ego  are  developing  in  response  to 
the  body's  sexual  maturation.  That  is,  the  libido  (the  sexual 
instincts)  successively  organizes  around  four  erotogenic  zones,  the 
mouth,  anus,  phallus  and  genitals.  Each  stage  does  not  simply  replace 
the  next  but,  in  a  dialectical  fashion,  the  content  of  former  stages 
persists  in  similar  and  altered  forms  within  the  new  (Wbllheim, 
1975:64-65;  Horowitz,  1977:54).  Although  with  each  successive  stage, 
there  is  some  repression  of  the  wishes  of  earlier  stages  (it  is  unlikely 
even  in  the  millenium  that  most  adults  would  spend  a  lot  of  time  sucking 
their  thumbs)  ,  Marcuse  and  Horowitz  argue  that,  in  our  society,  there  is 
more  repression  at  each  stage  than  is  called  for  by  the  requirements  of 
ego     development     or     civilization,      (maybe     thumbs  would  be  better  than 

cigarettes)  . 
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Repression     is,  then,     our  guarantee     of  humanness;      in  Marcuse's 

words,    (1955:38),     it   is  that  which  enables     the  child  "to   transform  the 

blind   necessity    of  the  fulfilment  of     want   into  desired  gratification." 

But     Freud     believed     that     the     amount     of     renunciation     necessary  for 

civilization  had  become  so   intolerable  that  he  could  characterize  man  in 

society     as     discontented,     even     though     man     apart     from  society  was  a 

logical  and  practical  absurdity.     Marcuse     saw  as  his  task,  the  rescuing 

of  the     idea  of  repression  but  without     its  devastating   implications  for 

man  which     Freud   foresaw.      His  solution  was     to  separate  repression  into 

"basic"     and     "surplus"     components.       This     was  an  analytic  distinction 

only;     for,     in     experience,     they    were  intertwined.     Basic  repression, 

necessary  for     civilization,  is  intrinsic  to  ego     development  and   is  not 

itself  especially  burdensome.     Surplus     repression,  which  he  posited,  is 

by  far     the  greater  component,  refers  to     renunciation  in  order  that  man 

accept  patriarchal     domination  and  toil.     Robinson     (1969:232)    refers  to 

Marcuse' s  argument  as  follows: 

He  was  able  to  correlate  the  repression  of  pregenital  sexuality 
with  the  economic  needs  of  the  capitalist  order  -  the 
requirement  that  libido  be  concentrated  in  the  genitals  in  order 
that  the  rest  of  the  body  might  be  transformed  into  an 
instrument  of  labor. 

Working     with  Marcuse1  s     concepts,   Horowitz'      contribution  was  to 

separate     out     what     constitutes      basic     repression     and     what     surplus 

repression.         He       has       provided       an      analysis     which     explains     the 

internalization  of    patriarchy  and  which  has     important  implications  for 

revolutionary  feminism.       Horowitz'   argument  is  that     the  main  component 

of  surplus  repression  involves     the  renunciation  of  all  non-reproductive 

sexuality    and     therefore,     primarily    of    bisexuality.       In     a     society 

informed     by  scarcity,  either    actual  or  controlled,     the  libido  will  be 

free  to  pursue  bodily  pleasure     insofar  as  it  serves  the  perpetuation  of 
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the  species;    i.e.,   heterosexual,  genital    sexuality.     All  other  libidinal 

desires  will  be   renounced  and     that  energy  will   ultimately  be   redirected 

towards     toil.       This     renunciation,     firstly     in  the  service  of  meeting 

human     survival     needs,     but     finally     (and  most  evidently  in  capitalist 

society)      in     the     service     of     the     ruling     class     involves     individual 

collusion  with  patriarchy. 

Central     to     Horowitz'      critique     is     an     analysis  of  the  oedipus 

complexes  and   it   is  at  this     point  that  his  analysis   intersects  with  the 

concept     of     penis     envy     which,     as     I     pointed  out  earlier,  has  been  a 

particular      'problem'      for       feminists.       Freud     posited     the     essential 

bisexuality  of  the  human  child    (Freud,   1965:116;  Wollheim,   1975:68).     As 

the     child  proceeds     through  the     first  three     stages  of  ego  development 

(oral,     anal,     and     phallic)      she     remains     psychically    bisexual.       The 

biological     differences     between     male     and     female     do  not  yet   register 

themselves     psychically;     for,     the     function     of     the  dominant  organ  is 

experienced  and  represented   in  the     same  way  in  the  two  sexes   (Wollheim, 

1975:68).       It  is,  then,     a   psychically  bisexual     child  Wiich  arrives  at 

the  oedipei   stage.     Furthermore,  for     each  sex,  there  is  not  one  oedipus 

complex     but  two:   the     active  and   the     passive.     The  resolution  of  these 

two  oedipal  dramas  will  determine  the  biological  maturation  of  the  child 

and   its  subsequent  entry     into   'human'    society  through  the  incorporation 

of  the  parents'    social    standards.       When  we  consider  the  oedipus  complex 

we  can  start  with  the     assurance  that  for  almost  all  children  everywhere 

their     first     love     object     has     been     a     female     primary    caretaker     or 

caretakers.  HI    In     our   society,  because  of     the  nuclear  family  structure 

(fehich  has  taken     its  shape   from,  and   in  the     course  of,  the  development 

of     capitalist  social   relations    of  production),  it     is  likely  to  be  one 

woman,     the  mother,     who  will     carry  out     her  mothering     task  in  virtual 
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isolation  from  all  other     adults.     V\hile  a  Ma rx is t- feminist  analysis  has 

revealed   the     consequences  of  this  for  the     hierarchical   sex  division  of 

labour,  the  incorporation  of  a  psychoanalytic  account  of  ego  development 

can  demonstrate     the  manner  in  which  children     are  prepared  during   their 

early     psychosexual  development     for  collusion     with  that  structure.      In 

other  words,  the  renunciation  of  the  oedipal  complexes  will  also   reflect 

the     particular     nature     of     the     socializing     society     -  in  our  case,  a 

patriarchal,     heterosexual,  sexually     monogamous  one,     based  on  a  sexual 

division     of     labour     that     the     infant  will  have  experienced  profoundly 

through  her  primary  caretaker,   in  all  likelihood  the  female  parent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  both     sexes  will  emerge  from  the  stage 

of  pre-oedipal  attachment  and   identification  with  the  mother  towards  the 

inevitable  mother-infant  separation  and  the  taking  up  of  the  mother  as  a 

love  object.       The  father,  because  he    distracts  maternal  attention  from 

the     child,  is  experienced     as  a  rival.       The  male  child     fears  that  his 

father  will     do  to  him  what     he  would  like  to     do  to  his  father;  namely, 

castrate     him.  In     such     a     struggle,       the     child     acknowledges     his 

powerlessness,       represses     his       oedipal     love       for     his     mother,     and 

compensates  himself  for  his  loss  through  identification  with  his  father. 

This     internalization     of     the     father's     standards     forces     part  of  the 

child's  ego     to  split  off  into  the    observing  and  judging  function  viiich 

Freud  called   the  superego   (1965:63-65)  .     This  is  the  renunciation  of  the 

male  child's     active  oedipus  complex;    "active"     because  active  libidinal 

aims  are     called  up  in  the    desire  to  possess  the    mother.     For  the  male 

child,  however,  the  active  aims  are  not  forfeited,  since  he  will  one  day 

have     what  his     father  now    has.     The     vehicle  for     the  incorporation  of 

society's     standards     is,     therefore     castration     anxiety.       But,     it  is 

precisely  this     experience  of  castration  anxiety    which,   Horowitz  argues 
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(95) ,  is  felt  much  more  intensely  than  it  has  to  be  because  of  the 
child's  perception  of  the  undoubted  value  of  the  penis,  and  what  it 
represents   in  patriarchal    society. 

The  overvaluation  (hyper-cathexis)  of  the  penis  in  patriarchal 
society  will  also  help  determine  the  fate  of  the  boy's  passive  oedipal 
complex.  The  male  child  will  also  take  his  father  as  love-object  and 
see  his  mother  as  rival.  When  he  realizes,  however,  that  to  desire  his 
father  means,  in  a  patriarchal,  heterosexual  world,  that  he  cannot  have 
a  penis,  his  desire  for  his  father  will  arouse  all  the  intense 
castration  anxiety  that  was  involved  in  his  active  oedipus  complex.  The 
'normal'  way  to  deal  with  this  will  be  for  him  to  repress  not  only  his 
incestuous  desire  for  his  father  in  particular,  but  his  homosexual 
desires  in  general,  and  therefore,  his  passive  libidinal  aims  (including 
his  desire  to  be  penetrated)  ,  for  when  roused  they  will  summon  up  the 
anxiety  surrounding  castration  (Horowitz,  1977:95-103) .  What  he 
represses,  then,  are  his  passive  aims  which  he  equates  with  femininity 
since  only  females  do  not  have  a  penis.  These  desires  will  be  projected 
onto  the  female,  who,  as  the  possessor  of  those  anxiety-creating 
desires,  will  be  threatening  (Horowitz,  1977:108).  She  will  have  to  be 
mastered  or  controlled  and  since  this  is  an  uncertain  business,  even  in 
patriarchy  -  hostility  and  contempt  for  women  will  also  be  summoned  to 
aid   in  controlling  his  castration  anxiety. 

The  male  repudiation  of  femininity,  which  Ruth  Brunswick 
(1948:246)  described  as  "what  we  have  come  to  consider  the  normal  male 
contempt  for  women,"  is  an  intrinsic  feature  of  male  psychosexual 
structure  in  patriarchal  society.  Wbllheim  (1975:68-69)  puts  it  this 
way:      "What     women     have     suffered     from     over     the     centuries     is  man's 

inability  to  tolerate  the  feminine     side  of  his  nature."     This,  then,  as 
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I  understand   it,  would  be,   in  skeletal   form,  the  psychoanalytic  case  for 

male  collusion  with  patriarchy. 

Let     us  turn     now  to     female  children.        Like  the  little  boy,   the 

little  girl  will  emerge  from  pre-oedipal   attachment  to  her  mother  to   the 

taking     of     her     mother     as     her     first     love     object.      In  Freud's  early 

formulations,   the  girl  child  passed  directly  from  pre-oedipal  attachment 

to     her  mother     to  the     oedipal  relationship    with  her     father.     He  was, 

however,   forced   to  reconsider    (1965:119): 

We  knew,  of  course,  that  there  had  been  a  preliminary  stage  of 
attachment  to  the  mother,  but  we  did  not  know  that  it  could  be 
so  rich  in  content  and  so  long-lasting,  and  could  leave  behind 
so  many  opportunities  for  fixations  and  dispositions.  During 
this  time  the  girl's  father  is  only  a  troublesome  rival:  in 
some  cases  the  attachment  to  her  mother  lasts  beyond  the  fourth 
year  of  life.  Almost  everything  that  we  find  later  in  her 
relation  to  her  father  was  already  present  in  this  earlier 
attachment  and  has  been  transferred  subsequently  onto  her 
father. 

More  concisely     put  by  Brunswick   (1948:236),     "the  pre-oedipal    sexuality 

of  the    girl  becomes  her  active     oedipus  complex  with  the    mother  as  its 

object."       The  taking     of  the    mother  as     love  object     will,  however,  be 

resolved     in  different     ways  by     the  male     and   female  child.     The  little 

girl  does  experience  her  father  as  rival   for  her  mother's  attention,  but 

this     problem  is     soon  eclipsed     by  a     new  dilemma.       As  she     enters  the 

genital   phase  she  becomes  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  she 

does     not     have     a     penis     and     that     a     penis     is     what     you     need   in  a 

heterosexual  world   in  order  to  possess  your  mother   (Horowitz,    1977:103). 

The     resulting  penis     envy  then     has  two     sources:    (1)      the  wish     of  the 

bisexual     child     to     possess     the     organs     of  the  other  sex    (penis  envy, 

uterus  envy,  breast  envy) ,    (Horowitz,    104)      and    (2)    the  desire  to  do   the 

things     that     having     those     organs     permits     one  to  do.      Lampl-De  Groot 

(1948:186)    puts  it  this  way: 
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The  acceptance  of  castration  anxiety  has  for  her  (the  girlj  the 
same  consequences  as  for  the  boy.  '  Not  only  does  her  narcissism 
suffer  a  blow  on  account  of  her  physical  inferiority  (the  boy 
finds  himself  and  his  penis  unbearably  puny  compared  to  his 
father;  the  girl  finds  her  clitoris  unimpressive  compared  to  the 
larger  and  handier  penis),  but  (secondly)  she  is  forced  to 
renounce  the  fulfilment  of  her  first  love  longings.  (Just  as 
the  boy  had  to  renounce  his  mother  to  avoid  castration  anxiety, 
the  girl  has  to  renounce  her  because,  lacking  a  penis,  she 
cannot  possess  her.) 

Horowitz     argues,  however,  that     penis  envy  becomes     intense  penis  envy, 

just     as  castration  anxiety    becomes  intense  castration     anxiety  for  the 

male,       because     the       phallo-centric     civilization,       the     patriarchal, 

heterosexual  world     announces  to  the  girl  child     that  she  cannot  possess 

her  mother,     or  indeed  any  other     women,  because  she  has     no  penis.     She 

will  be     forced  to  repress  not     only  her  desire  for     her  mother  but  also 

her     homosexuality,     in     her     case,     her  active  libidinal  aims.     Intense 

penis  envy  is  for  her  then,     just  as  castration  anxiety  is  for  the  male, 

a  repudiation  of     'femininity.'   But  in  her  case,  it     is  a  repudiation  of 

precisely  what  patriarchal  civilization     insists  that  she  be  -  feminine, 

i.e.  passive     and   submissive.     In  this  resolution     of  her  active  oedipal 

complex,   she  gives  up  her  active  libidinal  aims. 

I     have  not  yet     dealt  with  the     passive  oedipal  complex   in  which 

the  girl   takes     her  father  as  love  object  and     experiences  her  mother  as 

rival.       By  the  time     she  turns  to     her  father  as     love  object,  the  girl 

child     cannot     be     threatened     by    castration     since,     in     the  course  of 

resolving     her     active     oedipus    complex,     she     has  already  accepted  her 

'castration,'    and,     more  importantly,    its  implications     (Lampl   de  Groot , 

1948:186).       As     a     result,     she    does     not     have  the  same  motivation  to 

renounce     her  father  as     love  object.     Equally     interesting,  however,   is 

why  she     takes  him  as  a   love     object  at  all   in  a     society  in  vrich  he  is 

not  her   primary  caretaker.      Is   it  only,  as  Freud  suggested,   in  defensive 

flight  from  her  active  oedipal  complex?       "The  girl   is  driven  out  of  her 
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attachment  to  her  mother  through  the  influence  of  her  envy  for  the  penis 
and  she  enters  the  Cedipus  situation  (with  her  father)  as  though  into  a 
haven  of  refuge"  (1965:129).  Or  is  it,  as  Nancy  Chodo row  posits, 
(1978:160)  ,  a  question  of  seduction  by  her  father?  In  other  words,  she 
responds  to  his  treatment  of  her  as  a  little  girl.  Or  is  it,  rather,  a 
result  of  her  'essential'  bisexual  ity?  Wiile  I  would  not  deny  the  role 
of  the  first  two  processes,  particularly  in  patriarchal  society,  I  agree 
with  Horowitz  that  the  acquisition  of  heterosexual  genital  aims  by  women 
(the  acquisition  of  which  is  the  species  guarantee  of  survival;  rape 
surely  not  being  a  viable  alternative)  cannot  be  an  entirely  learned 
behaviour  (as  Chodorow  seems  to  posit)  and  is  rather  one  of  the  outcomes 
of  the  normal  psychosexual  development  of  a  bisexual  child  (Horowitz, 
1977:115-116) .  Horowitz'  aim  is  to  show  that  the  presence  of  these 
heterosexual  genital  aims  is  not  incompatible  with  the  retention  both  of 
pregenital  sexuality  and  homosexuality.  The  male  child  need  not  give  up 
his  homosexuality  and  his  passive  aims  and  the  girl  child  need  not  give 
up  her  homosexuality  and  her  active  aims,  except  in  surplus  repressive 
civilization   (Horowitz,   1977:106). 

The  argument  that  both  men  and  women  repudiate  femininity  in  the 
course  of  their  early  psychosexual  development  provides,  I  believe,  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  collusion  of  men  and  women  with  patriarchy. 
As  V*>llheim  (1975:97)  argues,  "psychoanalysis  can  at  best  explain  why 
men  and  for  that  matter  women  have  colluded",  have  conspired  with  the 
organization  of  society  to  secure  male  dominance  and  fer=1  e 
subordination.  Efert  of  this  explanation  demonstrates  how  both  sexes 
come  to  repudiate  their  'female'  side,  though  only  one  sex  is  expected 
to  live  it. 

Horowitz       (1977:123)  states       categorically,        "revolutionary 
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movements  which  do  not  revolutionize  the  psychosexual  structure  formed 
by  surplus  repression  must  fail,  for  this  psychosexual  structure  is  both 
product  and  source  of  domination."  But  if  we  are  now  trying  to 
understand  a  world  through  such  concepts  as  "basic"  and  "surplus" 
repression,  are  we  in  a  realm  that  is  not  so  much  antithetical  to 
Marxist  theory,  as  foreign  to  it?  And  if  that  is  the  case,  how  can  we 
view  the  relationship  between  the  dismantling  of  patriarchy  and  the 
overthrow  of  capitalism?  At  this  point,  I  can  only  indicate  where  one 
important  point  of  convergence  would  seem  to  lie.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  concepts  of  objectif ication  and  alienation  in  Marx  have  some 
affinity  with  the  concepts  of  basic  and  surplus  repression  in  Marcuse 
and   Horowitz. 

Psychoanalytic  theory  informs  us  that  the  young  child's  passage 
into  human  society  involves  an  initial  erotic  dependence  upon  its 
primary  caretakers,  followed  by  the  renunciation  of  that  dependence  and 
the  internalization  of  the  adults'  socializing  standards.  This  involves 
processes  which  Horowitz  describes  as  basic  repression.  Intrinsic  to 
this  process,  is  the  child's  separation  from  her  primary  caretakers  and, 
more  especially,  her  growing  realization  that  she  is  separate  from  the 
people  and  objects  around  her.  In  the  course  of  ego  development  she 
moves  from  identification  with  the  mother  -  "briefly  one  may  state  that 
every  successful  act  of  identification  with  the  mother  makes  the  mother 
less  necessary  to  the  child"  (Brunswick,  1948:237)  -  to  objectif ication, 
the  separation  of  the  se!  f  from  the  other,  the  capacity  to  reflect  upon 
oneself,  that  is  to  take  oneself  as  object  and  to  take  the  other  as  love 
object.  This  occurs  in  the  very  process  in  which  she  interacts  with 
others  and  achieves  growing     mastery  over  her  environment.     Compare  Marx 

(1964:113-114)      who,     we     must     remember,     did     not,     like     some     of  his 
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disciples,  ever  believe  that  consciousness  started  at  the  factory  door: 

In  creating  a  vvorld  of  objects  by  his  practical  activity,  in  his 
work  upon  organic  nature,  man  proves  himself  a  conscious  species 
being,  i.e.  as  a  being  that  treats  the  species  as  its  own 
essential  being,  or  that  treats  itself  as  a  species 
being ..  .Through  and  because  of  this  production,  nature  appears 
as  his  work  and  his  reality.  The  object  of  labor,  is  therefore, 
the  objectif ication  of  man's  species  life:  for  he  duplicates 
himself  not  only,  as  in  consciousness,  intellectually,  but  also 
actively,  in  reality,  and  therefore  he  contemplates  himself 
[emphasis  added]    in  a  world  that  he  has  created. 

This     activity     in     and     upon       the     world     commences     with     birth.       We 

participate  in  the  creation  of  our     world  even  as  we  undergo  its  primary 

initiation     rights.       And     this     capacity     for     objectif  ication     is  made 

possible     through      basic     repression     without     which       we     could     never 

experience     separateness,     without     which     we     would  never  come  to   treat 

ourselves     as     the     "actual     living     species"      (Marx,   1964:112).      In  our 

society,     the     human     capacity    of    objectif ication  turns  against  itself 

(Marx,   1964:114): 

In  tearing  away  from  man  the  object  of  his  production, 
therefore,  estranged  labor  tears  from  him  his  species  life, 
[emphasis  added]  his  real  objectivity  as  a  member  of  the  species 
and  transforms  his  advantage  over  animals  into  the  disadvantage 
that  his  inorganic  body,  nature,   is  taken  away  from  him. 

In  the  very  process  of  producing  objects  which  will  be  controlled 

by    others  and  used     by  others  to     enhance  their  life,     man  is  alienated 

from     his  labour,     the  objects     of  his     labour,  himself  and  his  fellows. 

His  preparation  for  this  has     been  lifelong,  and  his  willingness  is  both 

the     result  and     the  cause     of  surplus     repression,  a  surplus  repression 

that  has     been  fashioned  by  scarcity,  real     and  controlled.     For,  in  the 

course     of  renouncing     many  forms    of  bodily    gratification,  we  renounce 

many     pleasures  to     be  found     in  our     own  company    and   in  the  company  of 

others.     This   is     true  not  just  in  directly  sexual     pleasures  but  in  all 

the     derivatives  of     sexuality  including     general   sociability,  affection 
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and  in  the  activities  arising  from  non-surplus  repressive  sublimation. 
We  not  only  come  to  reflect  upon  ourselves,  but  also  to  experience  a 
painful  separation  from  self  and  from  others- 
Marx's  concept  of  alienation  includes  estrangement  from  self, 
other  people  and  nature.  Its  transcendence  involves  the  reclamation  of 
work  and  the  productive  process  as  the  species  activity  of  man.  A 
psychoanalytic  account  informs  us  that  our  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  'work'  must  include  all  the  activities  in  which  we  engage  as 
we  produce  and  reproduce  our  social  world  (Williams,  1977:80,  91).  Its 
reclamation,  therefore,  must  include  the  re-eroticization  of  the  body, 
the  retention  of  pregenital  sexuality  and  the  re- fusion  of  passive  and 
active  libidinal  aims.  Such  a  perspective  brings  the  struggles  for 
sexual  liberation  away  from  the  sidelines  and  into  the  centre  of  the 
struggle  against  capitalism  and  patriarchy. 


NOTES 

*  An  earlier  draft  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Canadian  Sociology  and  Anthropology  Association  in  Saskatoon,  June 
1979.  I  would  like  to  thank  Meg  Luxton  (who  was  the  discussant  at 
that  session)  and,  through  her,  Heather  Jon  M3roney,  Pat  Armstrong, 
John  McMillan  and  Susan  Russell  for  their  useful  criticism  of  that 
draft. 
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It  is  equally  important  and  interesting  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  individuals  depart  from  heterosexual  ity  and 
from  societal  concepts  of  masculinity  and  femininity  but  that  is 
beyond   the  scope  of  this  paper. 

[6]  For  example,  the  honey  bee  does  not  need  to  repress  her  desires  in 
ordet    for  her  to  be  willing  to  work  until   she  dies  of  exhaustion. 

[7]  Nancy  Chodorow  and  Ebrothy  Dinnerstein  have  both  provided 
interesting  accounts  of  the  implications  for  human  development  of 
the  universality  of  mothering  as  a  gendered  activity   (Footnote  1) . 
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Socialist  Feminist  Theory: 
the  Issue  of  Revolution 

Eileen  Saunders 


This   paper   explains    the    reproduction    of   sexual    inequality    in 
socialist    systems   with    the    argument    that    an    emancipated   role 
for   women    is    strategic    during    the   phase    of  revolutionary 
mobilisation    but,    given    the   productive   priorities    of   the    new 
state,    equality   will    be    downplayed   during    the   period   of 
consolidation.    The    case    of   China    is    used   to    illustrate    the 
tension    between    female    productive    and   reproductive    roles    and 
to    support    the    argument    -hat,    since    revolution    is    an    engineered 
process,    female    status    is    partially    determined   by    the 
priorities    of   the    engineer . 


Introduction 

Socialist  feminists  are  beginning  to  arrive  at  some  common 
understanding  of  the  role  of  women  under  capitalism,  at  least  at  a 
general  level  of  analysis.  We  agree  that  we  must  focus  on  the 
interconnections  between  patriarchal  relations  and  the  historically- 
situated  interests  of  capitalism,  supporting  our  arguments  with 
research  detailing  the  relationship  between  the  exigencies  of  evolving 
capitalism  and  the  socio-political  position  of  women. 

The  position,  however,  on  the  relationship  of  women  to  socialism 
is  less  clear.  While  Juliet  Mitchell  was  calling  for  the 
"articulation"  of  our  relationship  to  socialism  over  a  decade  ago,  our 
response  has  been  uneven,  at  times  contradictory,  and,  above  all, 
limited  at  the  theoretical  level.  As  with  the  proverbial  donkey,  we 
dangle  the  carrot  of  socialist  revolution  in  front  of  our  collective 
noses,  with  the  implicit  knowledge  that  its  consumption  may  alleviate 
the  hunger  without  eliminating  it.  We  know  that  which  we  negate,  but 
are  not  as  sure  of  that  which  we  affirm.  But,  that  said,  we  still  fall 
back  on  a  precarious  "after-the-revolut ion-trust"  fWeinbaum,  1978:8)  . 
Accordingly,  confronted  by  feminists  who  point  to  existing  sexual 
inequalities  in  various  contemporary  socialist  states,  the  response, 
though  varied,  contains  one  unifying  theme,  the  attempt  to  'explain 
avey'    the  inequalities.     This  occurs  in  several  ways: 

Ch  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  would  deny  that  inequality 
persists  in  socialism,  citing  bourgeois  propaganda,  liberal 
distortions,  and  North  American  ethnocentric  standards  as  the  sources 
of  such  conclusions.  Essentially,  they  argue  that  female  emancipation 
can  be  demonstrated  through  a  comparison  of  pre-social  ist  and  socialist 

female  status.     Oi  the  other  hand,   there  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
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persisting  inequality  is  a  consequence  of  cultural  lag,  the  remnants  of 
a  feudal  tradition  which  will  eventually  disappear.  Finally,  a  similar 
strand  focuses  on  technological  underdevelopment,  arguing  that  full 
emancipation  must  await  sufficient  development  in  the  forces  of 
production. 

Wiile  obviously  different  in  terms  of  their  focus  of  analysis, 
each  category  of  response  assumes  a  processual  transition  from  the 
pre-revolutionary  period  through  to  the  post-revolutionary  period.  In 
other  words,  there  is  an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  linear  rationality 
of  socialist  revolution;  namely,  that  ideology  of  women's  role 
developed  during  the  concrete  revolutionary  process  is  a  pre- figurative 
version  of  the  post-revolutionary  regime's  policy  toward  the  role  of 
women  in  the  'new'  society.  Underlying  this  assumption  is  an 
expectation  of  gradual  elevation  in  female  socio-political  status  as 
the  socialist  regime  extends  its  control  over  the  entire  society.  If 
the  expectation  remains  unrealized,  we  are  locked  into  either  examining 
the  pre- figurative  version  (i.e.  where  did  Engels  go  wrong?)  or 
arguing  that  the  transitional  process  has  not  fully  evolved  (i.e.  give 
us  another  ten  years  to  get  the  'kinks'    worked  out) . 

Essentially,  the  motivation  for  this  paper  lies  in  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  socialist  feminist  response  to  the  feminist 
dismissal  of  socialism.  What  appears  to  have  happened  is  that 
socialist  feminists  have  felt  we  must  either  deny  the  'accusations'  or 
argue  for  patience  in  the  face  of  impending  cultural/economic 
development  for  the  'accused'  regime.  Wiat  I  would  argue  is  that 
neither  approach  sheds  light  on  the  role  of  women  within  a  socialist 
revolution,     lb  deny  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon  is  as  meaningless  as 

to  apologize  for  history  by  promising  a  better  future. 
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The  real  theoretical  problems  are  to  account  for  the  context  of 
the  participation  of  women  relative  to  men,  and  to  articulate  the 
mechanisms  of  change.  Female  emancipation  under  socialism  is  not  an 
all-or-nothing  phenomenon;  it  is  a  process  which  has  taken  on  different 
dimensions  in  different  historical  periods.  It  is  precisely  this 
fluctuating  nature  of  progress  and  retrenchment  in  women's  issues  under 
socialist  revolution  which  must  be  explained,  lb  accomplish  this,  one 
must  look  at  the  historical  process  involved  in  the  development  of 
socialist  revolution.  In  other  words,  we  must  use  history  to  determine 
the  mechanisms  of  change,  not  merely  to  "compare  the  present  to  the 
past  and  see  progress"    (Sidel,   1974:123). 

A  starting  point  in  this  task  is  to  treat  as  problematic  the 
assumption  of  a  processual  transition  from  pre- revolutionary  ideology 
to  post-revolutionary  praxis.  In  other  words,  I  will  begin  by  treating 
as  analytically  separate  the  period  of  revolutionary  insurgency  and  the 
period  of  post-revolutionary  consolidation  of  power.  The  problem  is  to 
examine  the  interaction  of  the  revolutionary  Party/State  exigencies  in 
each  period  and  policies  concerning  the  productive  and  reproductive 
roles  that  women  play  in  each  period,  d]  Hopefully  this  approach  will 
avoid  the  error  of  treating  ideology  as  determining  praxis,  by  arguing 
that  historical  material  realities  necessitate  a  praxis  which  may  have 
little  to  do  with  the  ideology  of  liberation.  In  the  following,  I  will 
attempt  to  suggest  how  one  can  proceed  to  investigate  the  interaction 
of  socialist  revolutionary  requisites  and  policies  regarding  women,  and 
how  one  can  use  the  'model'  to  make  sense  of  certain  developments  in 
the  Chinese  Revolution. 
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Revolution:     The  Process  and  the  Product 

As  suggested  in  the  introduction,  the  analysis  of  socialist 
revolutions  must  take  account  of  two  distinct  phases:  the  process  of 
attempting  seizure  of  the  incumbent  state  apparatus;  and  the  process  of 
consolidation  of  the  new  state  apparatus  (in  Marx's  terms,  the 
insertion  of  a  'dictatorship  of  the  proletariat') . [2]  The  problem  is 
that  there  is  a  void  within  Marxism  in  terms  of  a  political  theory 
which  addresses  either  process  in  any  detail  (see  Miliband,  1977  and 
Boggs,  1977) .  Although  there  is  a  general  framework  with  which  to 
approach  the  issue  of  socialist  revolution  and  transition  (i.e.  the 
notion  of  a  proletariat  achieving  self-anancipation  with  the  aid  of  an 
organizing  party)  ,  the  problem  of  HOW,  and  the  problem  of  TRANSITION  to 
a  new  stage  was  never  fully  worked  out  by  Marx.  The  emphasis  on  the 
historical  inevitability  of  the  transition  has  subordinated  the 
question  of  how  a  revolutionary  movement  actually  brings  about  the 
process. 

This  problem  becomes  even  more  acute  when  an  industrial 
proletariat  is  either  weak  or  non-existent,  and  when  capitalism  is  at 
an  early  stage  of  development  (and  often  inserted  from  outside) .  The 
general  framework,  as  mapped  by  Marx  and  Engels  and  modified  by  Lenin, 
seems  even  more  remote  in  these  cases,  cases  which  become  important 
vshen  one  looks  at  the  growth  of  socialist  movements  in  the  Third  Wbrld. 
The  fundamental  question  becomes:  how  does  a  revolutionary  socialist 
movement  build  socialism  under  those  conditions?  In  other  words,  what 
is  required  of  the  organizing  revolutionary  party?  And,  how  can  those 
requisites  affect  policy  toward  women?       I  turn  first  to  the  process  of 

seizure  of  power. 
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A.    Phase  of   Insurgency 

lb     begin,  one     can  isolate     two  clear     tasks  of     a   revolutionary 

party  at  this  stage.     First,     the  movement,  through  the  direction  of  the 

party,     must  seize     effective  control     of  the     state  apparatus     from  the 

incumbent  elite.     Thus,  through  force,     the  movement  can  remove  a   regime 

from     power.       This     is     essentially    a  military  question  concerning  the 

strategic     mobilization     and     deployment     of     armed     forces.        I     am  not 

concerned     with  the  relation     of  this  task     to  the  role     of  women,  other 

than  to     point  out  the  necessity  of     replacing  labour  power  displaced  by 

military  mobilization.       Second,  the  movement,  through     the  direction  of 

the     party,     must     destroy     loyalties     to     the  old  regime.     This  task  is 

essentially  a  question  of  dealing     with  the  impact  of  traditionalism,  an 

obstacle     which     cannot     be     dealt     with     by     force     alone.     As  Mliband 

(1977:47,50)   argues,  it  involves  a  "battle  for  consciousness": 

The  problem,  for  victorious  revolutions,  is  to  prevent  tradition 
from  corroding  them  and  ultimately  defeating  them  from 
within. .  .traditions  are  sustained  and  mediated  by  a  network  of 
particular  institutions,  which  are  actively  involved  in  the 
performance  of  a  process  of  transmission. 

It     is     in     terns    of     this     task     that     the     relationship    of     women  to 

revolutionary  goals    may  be  understood.     What  role    do  women  play  in  the 

'institutions  of     tradition'   and  how  may    a   revolutionary  party  overcome 

this  obstacle? 

A  significant     contribution  can  be  made  to     this  set  of  questions 

by  drawing  upon  the  work  of  Gregory  Massell    (1974).     Massell's  intention 

was  to  study  a    ' revolution-from-above'      in  this  case,  the  Soviet  Union's 

extension     into     Central     Asia      (between     1919-1929),  with  the  following 

questions  in  mind : 

...how  and  to  what  extent,  political  power  may  be  deliberately 
used  in  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  societies, 
especially  those  we  call  'traditional'  societies;  conversely, 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  traditional  structures  and  life  styles 
may  serve  as  obstacles  to  engineered   revolution,      (p.xx) 
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The  problems  faced  by  the  Soviets  in  Central  Asia  were  typical  of 
traditional  society:  no  industrial  proletariat  to  speak  of  and  the 
minimal  presence  of  a  capitalist  mode  of  production.  Massell  (75,  76) 
argues  that  their  solutions  essentially  broke  down  into  two  possible 
responses:  on  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  force  to  'excise'  the 
traditional  elites  and  coerce  the  population  into  compliance  and,  on  the 
other,  the  discovery  of  "a  weak  link  in  society,  a  relatively  deprived 
and  hence  potentially  subversive  stratum  susceptible  to  militant  appeal, 
a  surrogate  proletariat  where  no  proletariat  in  the  real  Marxist  sense 
existed".  Both  responses  were  used  by  the  Soviets  in  Central  Asia,  but 
what  is  interesting  for  the  issues  at  hand  is  their  perception  of  the 
weak  link  and  its  strategic  contribution  to  the  subversion  of 
traditionalism. 

Through  an  analysis  of  Soviet  documents,  Massell  (76) 
demonstrates  that  women  in  these  traditional  Moslem  societies  were 
defined  as  "crucial  actors"  whose  mobilization  would  severely  weaken  the 
key  institutions.  This  plan  of  action  obviously  assumes  that  class 
position  was  not  the  sole  basis  for  expression  of  social  conflict; 
rather,  patriarchy  vested  in  a  range  of  authority  relations  was  a  key 
element    (87-88) . 

Chce  the  decision  to  mobilize  women  was  taken,  the  task  of  the 
revolutionary  party  became  to  "maximize  female  discontent"  and  "channel" 
it  into  directions  optimal  to  the  revolutionary  movement  (Massell, 
1974:131-132).  The  source  of  the  discontent  was  fairly  clear;  a  quick 
scan  of  female  status  in  traditional  Moslem  societies  gave  clues  as  to 
the  potential  tension  inherent  in     their  roles.     Thus,  the  'payoffs'    for 

women     in    mobilization     were     the     wide     range     of    citizen     rights  not 
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previously  open  to  them    (ranging     from  rights  to  education  to  protection 
from  sentence  of  death  for   illegitimate  loss  of  virginity)  . 

The  payoffs  for  the  revolutionary  movement  were  not  as  obvious. 
The  links  between  the  mobilization  of  women  and  the  demise  of 
traditionalism  were  more  implicit  than  explicit.  This  is  exactly  where 
the  significance  of  tessell's  argument  to  the  issues  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  emerges.  He  articulates  those  linkages  by 
demonstrating  the  expectations  the  Soviets  expressed  through  their 
policies  and  action  regarding  women.  His  analysis  illustrates  the 
leverage  gained  by  the  Soviet  state  through  the  strategic  use  of  women 
to  destabilize  the  traditional  regime.  Briefly  summarized,  the  "payoffs 
of  female  mobilization"  are   (133-181): 


1.  Liberation  and  Humanitarian  Implications: 

The  moral  legitimation  of  the  Soviet  movement  on 
humanitarian  grounds  become  an  important  rallying  point  for 
both  appeals  to  foslem  women  (who  gained  personal  benefits) 
and  for  the  recruitment  of  cadres  to  work  for  the  cause. 

2.  Implications  for  Traditional  Authority  Relations: 

The  role  network  links  between  authority,  kinship,  lineage 
and  male  superiority  become  vulnerable  when  the  political 
cohesion  afforded  through  the  female  role  is  removed. 

3.  Implications  for  Kinship  and  Community: 

The  increased  opportunities  to  women,  the  liberalization  of 
divorce,  and  the  stress  on  public  participation  subordinates 
local  traditional  loyalties  based  on  clan,  family  and  custom 
ties.  In  addition,  the  disruption  of  kinship  control  over 
sex  and  marriage  strengthens  loyalties  to  the  new  regime 
among  women  and  young  people.  To  undercut  primary  social 
units  and  induce  'fragmentation'  makes  individuals  more 
accessible  to  mobilization  and  the  society  more  open  to 
penetration. 

4.  Implications  for  Religion  and  Custom: 

To  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  religious  control  over  daily 
life  through  the  subversion  of  Islamic  custom  regarding 
women  is  a  key  to  weakening  the  overall  control  of  these 
religious  institutions  and   their  elites. 
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5.  Implications  for  Property  Relations: 

The  importance  of  the  links  between  customs  involving  the 
female  role  and  certain  'institutions  of  property*  (arranged 
marriage,  bride-price,  etc.)  suggests  that  mobil  izat ion  of 
women  can  weaken  patterns  of  property  control-  This  is 
compounded  with  challenge  to  lack  of  control  over  property, 
including  land.  Moreover,  the  new  accessibility  of  poor 
males  to  marriage  increases  the  latter' s  attraction  for  the 
new  regime. 

6.  Implications  for  Recruitment  of  Labour  and  Technical  Cadres: 

The  mobilization  of  women  involves  the  provision  of  a  large, 
previously  untapped  labour  pool  which  increases  the  scope  of 
economic  development  and  the  optimal  productive  potential  of 
the  society. 

7.  Implications  for  Recruitment  of  Political  Cadres: 

The  recruitment  of  indigenous  cadres  through  appeals  to 
Moslem  women  is  useful  not  only  in  expanding  party  influence 
but  also  in  their  serving  as  prefigurative  models  of  the 
role  of  women  in  the  new  society. 

8.  Implications  for  Revolutionary  Potentials  Abroad: 

This  theme,  more  historically  tied  to  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  'satellite'  system,  involves  the  expectation  that  the 
OFttern  set  for  women  in  Central  Asia  could  serve  as  a 
revolutionary  model   for  societies  on  its  borders. 

The  importance  of  Massell's  analysis  to  socialist  feminists  lies 
in  his  focus  on  the  strategic  use  of  feminist  issues  both  to  weaken  the 
traditional  regime  and  to  strengthen  loyalties  to  the  emerging  regime. 
Again,  this  is  not  to  say  that  'liberation'  motives  played  no  part  in 
their  policies  on  women,  only  that  these  were  secondary  to  the 
priorities  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  society.  This  fact  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  Massell  documents  the  retrenchment  and,  even, 
reversals  in  policies  of  mobilization  within  two  and  one  half  years  of 
their  origin   (1974:322-389). 

However,  it  is  concerning  the  problem  of  explaining  the 
retrenchment  that  I  think  Massell  fails.     He  notes  that  the  "imperatives 

of  insurgency  are  not     easily  reconciled  with  imperatives  of  incumbency" 
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(1974:407-408)  but,  when  faced  with  the  elaboration  of  the  latter 
imperatives,  he  falls  back  on  the  idealist  argument  that  the  threat 
posed  by  radical  policies  of  liberation  to  male  identity,  vested  in 
tradition,  created  a  situation  of  tension  which  was  unhealthy  for  a 
regime  seeking  stabilization.  Wiile  one  cannot  ignore  this  dimension  of 
resistance,  to  give  it  causal  status  is,  I  think,  misleading.  It 
obscures  the  question  of  what  set  of  conditions  emerges  when  a 
revolutionary  party  is  transformed   into  a  legitimate  state  apparatus. 

It  is  necessary  to  specify  the  conditions  under  which  the 
'payoffs'  became  too  costly.  To  do  that  one  needs  to  question  the  role 
of  the  state  in  socialism,  its  tasks,  and  how  they  interact  with  the 
role  of  women  in  the  new  regime.  In  other  words,  is  the  new  regime 
forced  to  retrench  its  position  on  women  (for  reasons  of  resistance, 
cultural  lag  or  whatever)  or,  are  there  payoffs  to  the  socialist  state 
for  retaining  or  reproducing  particular  elements  of  patriarchal 
relations? 

B.      Phase  of  Consolidation/Development 

As  I  discussed  earlier,  there  is  a  lack  of  analysis  by  Marxists 
of  the  role  of  the  state  in  socialism.  The  explanation  of  the  socialist 
state  apparatus  cannot  be  found,  though,  by  merely  equating  the  state's 
role  in  capitalist  and  socialist  states  as  some  convergence  theorists 
would  seek  to  do.  The  conditions  within  which  the  state  operates  cannot 
be  ignored.  Collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  the 
absence  of  an  appropriating  class  cannot  help  but  have  an  effect  on  the 
concrete  operations  of  the  socialist  state. 

Vfriat  then  can  one  say  of  the  requisites  the  socialist  party  faces 

at  this  phase?     On  a  general      level,  what  is  required   is  the  replacement 
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of  the  seized  state  apparatus  with  a  new  organ  of  planning  and  control 
and  the  replacement  of  engineered  separation  from  old  regime  loyalties 
with  popular  support  and  loyalty  to  the  new  regime.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  broad  constraints  on  the  state  in  terms  of 
its  ability  to  meet  those  requisites.  Ch  this  point,  Miliband's 
discussion  of  the  'functions'  of  a  state  is  incisive.  Essentially,  he 
argues  that  every  state  must  carry  out  the  following  functions,  although 
the  conditions  of  doing  so  will  vary  (1977:90): 

1.  the     repressive     function     (the     state    must  maintain  social 
order  within  its  boundaries) 

2.  the     idealogical-cultural  function   (the     state  must  engineer 
and  maintain  consent  to  the  form  of  the  system) 

3.  the  economic  function   (used   in  the  broadest  sense,  the  state 
must  sustain  the  population  and  foster  productive  growth) 

4.  the     international     function     (the     state    must     foster     and 
protect  the  'national*    interest  in  international  matters) 

The  important     question  is  how  the     'nature'   of  socialism  affects 

the     role  of     the  state     in  carrying     out  these     functions.     While  it  is 

fairly    clear  how    the  capitalist     state  operates     as  a  class  instrument 

(although     we  may  debate     its  degree  of    autonomy)    in  the  performance  of 

these  functions,  the  matter  is     complicated   in  the  analysis  of  socialism 

by  its  economic  context.     As  Miliband   (1977:114,  my  emphasis)    notes: 

. . .the  collectivist  character  of  the  society  precludes  it  from 
being  such  an  instrument .. .Instead,  the  state  may  be  taken  to 
'represent'  the  collective  society  or  system  itself,  and  to  have 
as  its  function  the  service  of  its  needs  as  these  are  perceived 
and  defined  by  those  who  control  the  state. 

The     role     of     the       party/ state     (in     socialism     the     terms     are 

realistically  interchangeable     in  terms  of  actual     control)    is,  then,  to 

define     needs  and  the     strategy  for  dealing     with  them.     This     is  not  to 

suggest     that     the     state     becomes     an  instrument  for  bureaucratic  class 
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privilege  although  one  cannot  deny  that  privilege  can  accrue  in  this 
manner.  Rather,  the  state  is  still  constrained  by  the  "rationality  of 
State  action"  in  a  socialist  context;  i.e.  "state- fostered  economic 
growth... and  state- fostered  provision  of  social  services  and  cultural 
developments"  (Miliband,  1977:113-114).  But,  a  factor  which  _is 
significant  is  the  degree  of  power  wielded  by  the  apex  of  the  socialist 
state  in  the  interpretation  of  needs  and  allocation  of  resources  to  meet 
them.  This  does  not  imply  a  purposeful  conspiracy  of  those  individuals 
who  hold  the  reins  of  state  power  but  it  does  recognize  the  place  of  the 
state  in  intersecting  historical  material  conditions  through  planning 
direction  and  implementing  policy.  Certainly,  one  must  recognize  the 
genuine  role  of  mass  parties  in  socialist  states,  but  these  are  parties 
which  are  "distinguished  by  their  pyramidal  structures,  with  an  extreme 
concentration  of  power  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid"    (Miliband,   1977:115). 

lb  return  to  the  issue  of  women  in  this  process  of  consolidation 
and  development:  the  above  discussion  focuses  attention  on  the 
interplay  of  the  historically  situated  material  conditions  which 
socialist  regimes  inherit;  the  role  of  the  state  in  intersecting  the 
material  conditions  and  the  necessity  of  growth  and  provision  of 
services;  and  the  policies  regarding  women  in  the  consolidation  of 
socialism  as  a  reflection  of  the  conditions  proceeding  from  the  first 
two  factors  rather  than  from  a  pref igurative  ideology  or  their  role  in 
the  insurgency  phase. 

My  argument  is  that  to  talk  about  women's  relationship  to 
socialism  is  a  complex  matter.  It  requires  that  we  first  look  at  the 
conditions  of  taking  power,  its  requisites  and  the  strategic  role  women 
can  play,  and,  secondly,  look  at  the  conditions  of  replacing  and 
consolidating     power,  its     requisites  and     the  strategic     role  women  can 
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play.  This  mode  of  analysis  does  not  assume  the  party/state  as  an  a_ 
priori  monolith.  Quite  the  opposite.  It  suggests,  to  rework  an  old 
Marxist  adage,  that  socialist  parties/states  make  history,  but  not  under 
conditions  of  their  own  choosing.  In  other  words,  socialist  ideology 
concerning  women  does  not  necessarily  transform  into  socialist  praxis 
towards  women. 

Case  Application:  China 

I  have  been  attempting  to  suggest  that  a  focus  on  the  stages  or 
phases  in  the  building  of  socialism  in  traditional  societies  and  on 
their  parallel  requisites  can  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
unfulfilled  promise  of  socialism  for  women.  I  would  now  like  to  suggest 
how  one  might  make  sense  of  particular  developments  in  China  with 
respect  to  policies  regarding  women.  Cbviously,  in  a  paper  of  this 
scope,  I  cannot  mount  a  full  historical  analysis  of  the  role  of  women  in 
China  from  the  pre- revolutionary  period  through  the  present.  What  I 
will  attempt  is  a  selective  discussion  of  the  broad  policies  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  (C.C.P.)  relevant  to  the  role  of  women.  I  will 
focus  specifically  on  the  phase  of  insurgency  and  the  phase  of 
consolidation/development. 

A.     The  Phase  of  Insurgency 

Keeping  in  mind  the  two  periods  of  alliance  between  the  C.C.P. 
and  the  Guomindang  nationalist  party  (1923-27  and  1938-45),  the 
important  periods  of  insurgency  are  1927-37  and  1945-49.  Tne  period  of 
1927-33  is  important  as  the  time  during  which  the  initial  collectivist 
Soviets  were  established  as  rural  bases  in  Central  and  Southeast  China. 
They  are     especially  important  as  a   'testing     ground'   for  development  of 

party  policies  regarding  women,  policies  later  expanded   in  the  Liberated 
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Areas  of  northern  China  following  the  Long  March  of  1934.  Mule  there 
are  many  policies  of  significance  in  the  insurgency  period,  those 
regarding  marriage  are  of  particular  relevance.  I  will  focus  on  these 
policies,  and  also  make  brief  reference  to  labour  and  land  policies. 

Two  key  marriage  policies  in  the  insurgency  period  are  the 
ferriage  Regulations  (1931)  and  the  Marriage  Law  (1934). T3]  Both 
policies  contained  an  emphasis  on: 

1)  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage  by  individuals  involved 

2)  freedom  of  choice  in  divorce  by  individuals  involved 

3)  registration  of  marriage  and  divorce  with  local  party  officials 

4)  responsibility  of  the  male  in  divorce  action  to  provide  for  wife  and 
children   (the  latter  remaining   in  custody  of  wife) 

The     Law    of     1934     seems     to     have     taken     a     qual  ifed     stand  on 

divorce.  [4]     The  restrictions  placed     on  women  who     were  seeking  divorce 

from     males  serving  in     the  Red  Army    are  particularly  interesting  since 

such     a  suit     required  the     husband's  consent.       As  Croll  notes,  several 

documents     appeared     during     this     period     viiich  stressed  the  difference 

between     freedom  and    'absolute'      freedom  in  marriage     and  divorce.     This 

was,  apparently,     a   response  to  negative  reaction     to  the  Law  (1978:195) 

on  the     part  of  peasants.     Vrtiile  recognizing     that  the  implementation  of 

the     Law  was  uneven,     what  can  we     say  about  its     links  to  revolutionary 

goals  at  large?       Following  is  a  brief  summary  of     what  I  think  are  some 

of  the  important  linkages: 

(i)     The     C.C.P.     policies     on    marriage    most    certainly  reflected 

liberation  and  humanitarian  themes.       Their  recognition  of  the  impact  of 

such     practices  as  marriage,     bride-price  and  widow    suicide  on  women  as 

individuals       became       an       important       inducement       for       the     feminist 

organizations     in  China  at     that  time  to     join  with  the  communist  cause. 
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(For  discussion  of  this  engineered  alliance,  see  Croll,    1978:117-152). 

(ii)  The  impact  of  the  Marriage  Law  on  traditional  authority 
relations  is  particularly  significant  in  China  where  a  women  was  subject 
to  three  authorities  in  her  lifetime:  that  of  her  father,  her  husband, 
and  her  son.  The  granting  of  unprecedented  female  rights  disrupted  that 
entire  role  network.  With  respect  to  the  attack  on  an  arranged  marriage 
system,  the  Law  significantly  affected  the  practice  of  the  land-holding 
classes  to  use  marriage  as  a  mechanism  for  social  mobility  (See  Wolf, 
1969:107).  The  disruption  of  traditional  authority  is  particularly 
evident  with  respect  to  the  role  of  Confucian  ideology  in  sustaining  a 
hierarchy  of  authority.  At  the  root  of  the  Confucian  system  of  'proper 
relations'  was  the  notion  of  patriarchy,  vested  in  the  dominance  of  the 
male  'yang'  over  the  female  'yin.*  Indeed,  to  challenge  the  legitimacy 
of  this  domination  was  to  challenge  the  whole  Confucian  system  of 
authority  relations. 

(iii)  The  granting  of  equal  rights  to  women  in  marriage  and  divorce 
seriously  undermined  the  control  of  the  kinship  system  over  such 
processes.  In  so  doing,  it  undermined  a  crucial  link  between  the 
peasants  and  the  ruling  class;  namely,  the  clan  system.  As  Barrington 
Moore  notes  (1966:207),  peasant  conservatism  in  feudal  China  can  largely 
be  explained  through  the  extended  kin  groups,  the  clan.  It  was  the  one 
binding  link  between  ruled  and  ruler  and  it  was  determined  by 
patrilineal  descent.  To  'equalize'  women  as  partners  in  a  freely-chosen 
marital  arrangement  (including  the  retention  of  maiden  name)  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  lineage  system  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  clan. 
This  is  even  more  significant  when  the  locus  of  'approval'  is 
transferred  to  the  C.C.P.     through  registration  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

The     local  officials     had  significant     discretion  in     the  recognition  of 
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such  arrangements. 

Also  important  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  middle  and  upper  class 
members  of  a  clan  who  really  controlled  the  clan  itself,  generally 
because  of  the  importance  accorded  to  literacy  as  a  requisite  of 
political  poter  (Wblf,  1966:108-109).  Thus,  the  undermining  and 
subordination  of  clan  authority  to  party  control  was  a  blow  against 
class  authority  as  well.  In  this  manner,  radical  reform  in  marriage 
custom  provided  important  leverage  for  the  C.C.P.  in  breaking  the  strong 
clan  ties,  ties  which  often  encompassed  entire  villages.  In  addition, 
the  new  accessibility  of  the  sexes  encouraged  the  loyalty  of  poor  male 
peasants  (known  as  'bare  sticks')  vho  previously  could  not  afford 
brides,  and  of  young  people  in  general. 

(iv)     The     impact     of     the     Marriage     Law  on  religious  tradition  is 
important  with  respect  to  the     place  of  Confucian  ideology  in  sustaining 
traditional     authority,     as     discussed     above.       Not     only    did     the  Law    i 
challenge  the  legitimacy  of  Confucian     beliefs  and  values  in  relation  to    I 
women,  it  extended  the  challenge     to  the  fundamental  axis  of  filial  duty    j 
and  to  ancestoral  worship  (again  based  on  patrilineal  descent). 

(v)  The  links  between  the  Marriage  Law  and  property  relations  are 
quite  clear.  The  former  fundamentally  challenged  the  tradition  of 
females  as  property  to  be  used  and  disposed  of  at  will  by  father  or 
husband.  In  outlawing  arranged  marriage  and  bride-price,  it  took  away 
significant  control  from  fathers.  In  liberalizing  divorce,  it  eroded 
the  control  of  husbands  over  their  wives.  In  both  cases,  it  increased 
the  accessibility  of  women  to  the  revolutionary  movement,  a  significant 
consequence  vhen  a  party  is  seeking  the  quick  mobilization  of 
individuals  for  revolutionary  tasks. 

In  addition  to  marriage  policies,  the  linkages  of  land  and  labour 
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reform  policies  to  female  mobilization  are  significant.  The  Land  Reform 
laws[5]  formulated  during  the  period  of  the  early  Soviets,  withdrawn 
during  the  2nd  Lhited  Front  and  expanded  during  the  civil  war  period, 
contained  one  important  theme,  the  equal  right  of  all  individuals  to 
land  allotments,  and  went  so  far  as  to  issue  separate  deeds  to  husband 
and  wife  to  specify  the  share  of  each.  The  impact  of  this  law  was  clear 
in  one  respect.  Redistribution  of  land  on  an  individual  basis  rather 
than  on  a  family  unit  basis  broke  the  village  network  apart  at  its  base 
by  undermining  the  crucial  link  between  property  and  kinship  and  forging 
a  new  link  between  the  individual  and  the  C.C.P.  Thus,  while  C.C.P. 
documents  of  this  time  contain  explicit  reference  to  the  equation  of 
land  reform  and  female  liberation  (see  Eavin,  1976:26-27)  the  more 
obvious  consequence  was  the  subversion  of  the  traditional  property 
network.  This  becomes  clearer  when  one  notes  the  refusal  of  the  C.C.P. 
to  extend  allotments  to  all  'landless'  women.  Class  position  of  the 
husband  was  a  determinate  boundary. 

Policies  regarding  the  labour  of  women  in  the  insurgency  phase 
contained  one  dominant  aim:  the  mobilization  of  women  for  the  war 
effort.  In  a  society  dependent  upon  labour-intensive  agriculture  for 
subsistence,  the  ability  to  recruit  military  forces  was  directly  tied  to 
the  ability  to  provide  for  the  dependents  left  behind.  tack  of 
financial  resources  for  'welfare  support'  leaves  but  one  choice,  to 
replace  the  lost  labour  power.  This  was  the  primary  role  of  Chinese 
women  in  the  revolutionary  process,  engaging  in  support  activities  for 
the  Red  Army.  They  were  not  recruited  into  combat  activity.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  only  fifty  women  went  along  on  the  Long  March  of 
50,000    (Salaff  and  terkle,    1970:82). 

In  contributions  other  than  agricultural  labour,  their  tasks  were 
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consistently  of  a  domestic  nature.  This  selectivity  of  participation 
was  reflected  in  the  issues  dealt  with  by  the  Women's  Congresses  of  this 
period.  Davin  summarizes  the  major  subjects  of  debate  of  the  1933 
Women's  District  Congress  as:  enlarging  and  giving  aid  to  the  Red  Army, 
caring  for  dependents  of  the  latter,  learning  to  plough,  and  selling 
personal  valuables  to  finance  the  movement  (1976:26).  Issues  such  as 
literacy,  health  care,  footbinding,  and  feudal  marriage  were  relatively 
ignored  by  these  'ffminist'  organizations  in  the  pursuit  of  the  party 
priorities.  For  those  feminists,  like  Ding  Ling  in  1941,  who  protested 
the  subordination  of  these  questions,  the  party  response  was  that  sexual 
liberation  was  already  established  and  further  feminist  action  was 
harmful  to  the  cause  (see  Davin,  1976:36).  Apparently,  the  strategic 
use  of  women  had   its  limitations,  imposed  by  party  priorities. 

Trie  general  Labour  Law  of  this  period,  modelled  after  the  Soviet 
union  Labour  Code,  did  not  have  much  impact  on  women's  labour  due  to  its 
emphasis  on  industrial  workers,  a  significant  minority  in  the  Liberated 
Areas.  It  _i£  significant  as  a  prefigurative  version  of  protective 
legislation  restricting  women's  labour,  limiting  certain  industries, 
night  work,  and  'heavy'  labour  (see  Croll  1978:263-264  and  Davin 
1976:31).  Also  included  was  a  policy  to  arrange  day  care  services  at 
the  female's  place  of  employment  so  that  she  might  better  organize  her 
dual   responsibilities. 

The  above  discussion  provides,  I  think,  some  clues  as  to  the 
relationship  of  women  and  revolutionary  requisites  in  the  insurgency 
phases  in  China.  Certainly,  there  were  payoffs  for  Chinese  women  and  to 
ignore  this  fact  is  to  do  a  gross  injustice  to  the  real  successes  of  the 
revolution.     Trie  equally  interesting  question,  however,  is  the  degree  to 

which     these  payoffs     were  in     keeping  with     party  requisites  in  seizing 
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power  and  combatting  traditionalism.  The  admittedly  brief  summary  of 
certain  policies  and  their  links  to  revolutionary  goals  seems  to  suggest 
that  feminism  had  its  value,  but  only  to  a  point.  The  retrenchment  in 
divorce  during  the  civil  war,  the  emphasis  on  the  war  effort  over 
particular  female-specific  reforms,  the  segregation  of  women  from  active 
military  participation,  and  the  extension  of  domestic-type  tasks 
indicate  some  of  the  boundaries  of  patriarchy  that  the  party  was  not 
willing  to  cross. 

B.     The  Phase  of  Consolidation/Development 

As  elaborated  earlier,  the  essential  requisites  of  the  socialist 
state  in  this  phase  are  the  fostering  of  economic  growth  and  the 
provision  of  necessary  services  to  the  population.  These  are  carried 
out  under  the  restraints  of  particular  material  conditions  which  the 
state  intersects  through  the  implementation  of  policies  defined  as 
necessary  by  those  in  control  of  'problem  perception1  .  To  understand 
the  role  of  women  in  the  Chinese  socialist  state,  one  must  first  examine 
the  conditions  under  which  policies  regarding  their  role  emerged. 
Again,  there  is  a  significant  body  of  literature  addressing  various 
developments  in  post-revolutionary  China  which  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  pursue  here.  Rather,  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  what  seem  to  have 
been  the  major  shifts  in  policy  regarding  women.  I  will  restrict  the 
time  period  in  question  to  1953-1960,  for  reasons  involving  the 
'statistical  blackout'  of  1961  and  policy  shifts  and  factional  struggles 
in  China  since  1960  which  reflect  the  competing  models  (the  "two  roads 
to  socialism")   which  emerged   in  the  first  decade. 

Two  quite  different  approaches  to  economic  development  emerged   in 

China  following  the  demise  of  the     New  Democratic  Period  in  1953  and  the 
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break  with  a  capital  isr  mode  of  production.  The  first  was  a 
Soviet-modelled,  urban-oriented  and  capital-intensive  strategy,  the 
First  Five  Year  Plan  (1953-1957).  The  second  model  was  really  Mao 
Zedong's  version  of  a  dual  approach  to  economic  development,  the  Great 
Leap  Forward  (1958-196C)  .  Based  on  mass  mobilization  of  labour  power, 
it  stressed  the  simult<  neous  development  of  small-scale  and  large-scale 
industry,  employing  labour-intensive  means  in  the  former  and 
capital-intensive  means  in  the  latter.  These  alternative  strategies  for 
promoting  growth  led  to  differing  and  sometimes  contradictory  policies 
on  women. 

1.     The   First  Five  Year   Plan 

The  problems  facing  post-war  China  were  severe:  a  fragmented, 
war-torn  economy,  a  weak  industrial  base,  technological  backwardness  and 
low  labour  productivity  in  agriculture,  and  a  population  of  about  five 
hundred  million  (see  Eckstein  et  al.,  1968).  With  Soviet  guidance  and 
support,  the  C.C.P.  attempted  a  massive  industrial  drive  by  increasing 
the  state  capital  investment  by  sixty  percent  by  1956,  by  sharply 
increasing  industrial  output,  and  by  creating  a  massive  in-flow  to  urban 
areas  ;see  Yeh,  1968).  The  difficulties  contained  in  this  approach  were 
the  inordinate  share  of  fixed  investment  in  heavy  industry,  about 
eighty-six  percent  in  the  53-57  period  according  to  Cheng  (1974:55),  and 
stabilization  of  the  agricultural   sector  at  low  growth  levels. 

The  impact  of  these  conditions  on  women  was  a  significant 
retrenchment  of  previous  policies.  During  the  contraction  of  the  urban 
market  in  1955-1957,  the  "whole  apparatus  of  persuasion  and  propaganda 
was     mobilized   to  keep     women  out  of     the  labour   force"    (Howe,   1971:97). 

It  was  also     in   1955  that   Davin  notes  a     significant   increase  in  women's 
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organizations  known  as  Dependents'  Associations,  groups  whose  purpose 
was  to  encourage  the  participation  of  women,  not  as  productive  workers, 
but  as  wives  and  mothers   (1976:59-61). 

An  additional  consequence  of  the  focus  on  heavy  industry  was  a 
decline  in  the  state's  investment  in  consumer  goods  to  about  nine 
percent  of  total  investment  (Cheng,  1974:55).  As  Weinbaum  argues,  the 
slack  led  to  inflated  consumer  prices  and  thus  to  higher  wage  demands  by 
state  workers,  lb  deflect  rising  wage  costs,  the  state  encouraged  women 
to  engage  in  domestic  production  of  consumer  goods  for  use  (Weinbaum, 
1976:42-43).  Again,  women's  organizations  played  an  important  role  in 
implementing  this  policy.  Indeed,  the  slogan  of  the  Women's  Congress  of 
1957  became  "Build  up  the  country  economically;  manage  the  household 
thriftily;  and  struggle  for  socialist  construction"    (Davin,   1976:65). 

Finally,  family  solidarity  was  an  important  theme  in  this  period 
and  divorce  became  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  (see  Kristeva, 
1975:65).  The  overall  thrust  was  a  resurgence  in  traditional  female 
roles  (including  arranged  marriage)  during  the  period  of  urban-centered 
industrial  expansion. 

By  the  end  of  the  Plan,  industrial  growth  was  impressive,  but  it 
was  not  in  any  way  matched  by  growth  in  agriculture.  Intersectoral 
imbalances  led  to  raw  material  shortages,  supply  bottlenecks  and 
inadequate  consumer  goods  provision  (Eckstein  et  al . ,  1968:6).  It  was 
in  the  context  of  these  conditions  that  the  Leap  policy  was  implemented. 
The  problem  they  faced  was  that  of  maintaining  industrial  growth  in 
addition  to  fostering  agricultural  growth. 

2.     The  Great  Leap  Forward 

Mao's       solution,     that     of       'walking     on     two       legs'      was     the 
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simultaneous  development  of  agriculture  and  industry,  heavy  and  light 
industry,  and  modern  and  traditional  technology  (Hou,  1968:379).  In  a 
context  of  scarce  capital,  the  state's  solution  was  to  use 
capital-intensive  means  in  heavy  industry  and  substitute  labour  for 
capital   in  other  development    (Hou,    1968:381). 

The  impact  on  the  policies  regarding  women  was  clear.  Mass 
mobilization  of  labour  power  for  socialist  development  demanded  the 
large  scale  entrance  of  women  into  production.  Vt\at  is  interesting, 
however,  is  the  context  of  their  entrance.  In  rural  areas,  where  male 
cadres  significantly  controlled  the  production  process,  women  were 
overwhelmingly  represented  in  seasonal  labour  and  in  sectors  of 
traditional  technological  organization  such  as  irrigation,  reclamation 
and  flood-control   (see  Andors,   1976:91  and  Hou,    1968). 

In  urban  areas  there  were  several  consequences  of  significance. 
First,  between  1958  and  1960,  the  state  set  up  a  state-controlled  sector 
of  urban  commune  cr  'street'  industry.  This  sector  employed  a  total  of 
two  million  workers,  of  whom  eighty-five  percent  were  women  (Hou, 
1968:381).  Organized  for  small-scale  production  of  consumer  goods,  this 
sector  allowed  several  advantages:  it  alleviated  the  state's  need  for 
consumer  goods  production  given  its  low  rate  of  investment;  it  brought 
private  supplementary  income  into  the  household,  lowering  the  necessary 
wage  bill  to  the  state,  and,  finally,  it  was  a  means  of  absorbing  a 
large  supply  of  labour  in  the  urban  area  (Weinbaum,  1977:43).  In 
addition,  a  sectoral  division  of  labour  by  sex  tended  to  peripheral  ize 
women  into  either  service  sectors  or  the  traditionally  organized ,  low 
investment  sectors  of  industry  (see  Hou,    1968)  . 

Finally,     in  1959   the     birth  control  campaign     of  earlier  periods 

was  halted    (Hou,    1968:383).     Apparently     the  strategy  of  using  labour  as 
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a  primary  form  of  capital  implies  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
women  as  reproducers.  Unfortunately,  the  state  expected  women  to  serve 
both  productive  and  reproductive  roles  with  no  compensation  and  little 
service  support  for  the  latter. 

The  Leap  period  was  a  dismal  failure  for  several  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  a  variety  of  natural  disasters.  In  the  years  to 
follow,  what  occurred  was  really  a  power  struggle  concerning  approaches 
to  development.  While  right-wing  strategists  controlled  the  state,  a 
reversion  to  social  conservatism  and  material  incentives  was  accompanied 
by  a  retrenchment  in  the  role  of  women,  including  the  revival  of  feudal 
customs  such  as  bride-price  in  certain  areas  (£ndors,  1976:94).  When 
Mao  regained  control,  a  re-anphasis  on  Leap  strategies  led  to  policies 
on  women  similar  to  those  of  1958-60.  While  historical  conditions 
obviously  differed,  the  real  patterns  for  fluctuating  state  policies  on 
women  in  socialism  stem  from  the  first  decade  of  Chinese  development. 

While  an  in-depth  historical  treatment  of  these  periods  is 
required  to  fully  explore  the  role  of  the  state  and  its  manipulation  of 
female  status,  I  think  the  above  discussion  is  suggestive  of  the 
linkages.  Essentially,  it  indicates  that  women  are  used  to  'absorb1  the 
costs  of  production  in  socialism.  I  emphasize  that  the  tenor  of  this 
analysis  is  not  to  suggest  that  socialist  revolution  is,  therefore,  a 
dead-end  for  socialist  feminists.  Certainly  in  China,  the  position  of 
women  has  progressed  remarkably  relative  to  pre-revolutionary 
conditions.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  have  also  been  blocks  in 
that  process  toward  liberation,  blocks  which  do  not  seem  to  wither  away 
with  time  or  technology.  The  task  seems  to  be  that  of  articulating  the 
process  of  revolution,  the  process  of  transition  to  socialism,  and  above 

all,     our       place     in     these     processes.       Glib  references  to  historical 
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inevitability  can  only  bind  us  to  a  naive  faith  in  the  historical 
ocnent.  Ultimately,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  revolution  is  an 
engineered  process  and,  consequently,  that  female  status  is  partially 
determined  by  the  priorities  of  the  engineer. 


NOTES 


fl]  The  distinction  as  employed  here  refers  to  the  type  and  organization 
of  labour  performed.  'Productive'  refers  to  labour  performed  in  the 
public  sphere  and  'reproductive'  refers  to  labour  (including  actual 
reproduction)    performed   in  the  private  sphere  of  the  family  unit. 

[2]  It  is  perhaps  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  I  am  not 
concerned  in  this  paper  with  the  issue  of  conditions  leading  to 
socialist  revolution  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period.  Rather,  I  am 
interested  in  the  point  at  which  the  revolutionary  movement  is 
already  in  progress  and,  subsequent  to  success,  is  transformed  into 
a  socialist  regime. 

[3]   Documents  available  in  English  in  Meijer   (1972). 

[4]  For  extended  discussion,  see  Croll  (1978:194-196)  or  Davin 
(1976:28-29). 

[5]  For  extended  discussion,  see  Wong  (1973)  and  Hsiao  (1969).  Hsiao 
also  contains  English  translations  of  documents. 
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Pressuring  the  Canadian  State  for 
Women's  Rights:  the  Role  of  the  National 
Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Cerise  Morris 


This   paper   examines    the    history ,    structure    and   operation    of 
the    National   Action    Committee    on    the    Status    of   Women    (NAC) . 
Charged  with    the    enormous    task   of  addressing   all    women's    issues 
tiith   public   policy    implications ,    the    argument    is    that    the 
organisation    is    undeservedly    criticised   as    elitist    and 
ineffective .    In    addition    to    its    broad  mandate ,  the    weaknesses 
and    limitations    of   NAC   are    attributed   to    certain    restraining 
conditions :    class,    ethnic    and   ideological    divisions    within    the 
constituency    and  membership ,    a    high    leadership    turn-over   and 
the    dilemma    of  restrictive    government   funding   versus    time 
consuming    fund-raising . 


Pressure     groups,  or     public-interest  groups     as  they    are  often 

called,     are     "organizations     whose     members     act  together  to   influence 

public     policy     in     order     to     promote     their     common  interest"    (Pross, 

1975:2).        Interest-group  liberalism     assumes  that     the  public  interest 

and     the     public     policy     agenda     should     be     defined      in     terms  of  the 

organized    interests  of  society     (Lowi  ,   1968).     Accordingly,  all  sectors 

of     society    may     participate     in     the    democratic     process    by  banding 

together     to     express     and     defend     their     interests.     The  aggregation, 

ordering     and     balancing     of     interests     thus    defined     constitutes  the 

ongoing   policy  process.     According  to   Lowi    (1969:71)    this  working  model 

rests  on  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  Organized  interests  are  homogeneous  and  easy  to  define, 
sometimes  monolithic.  Any  "duly  elected"  spokesman  for  any 
interest  is  taken  as  speaking  in  close  approximation  for  each 
and  every  member.  (2)  Organized  interests  pretty  much  fill  up 
and  adequately  represent  most  of  the  sectors  of  our  lives,  so 
that  one  organized  group  can  be  found  effectively  answering  and 
checking  some  other  organized  group  as  it  seeks  to  prosecute  its 
claims  against  society.  And,  (3)  the  role  of  government  is  one 
of  ensuring  access  particularly  to  the  most  effectively 
organized  and  or  ratifying  the  agreements  and  adjustments  worked 
out  among  the  competing  leaders  and  their  claims.  This  last 
assumption  is  supposed  to  be  a  statement  of  how  our  democracy 
works  and  how  it  ought  to  work.  Taken  together,  these 
assumptions  constitute  the  Adam  Smith  "hidden  hand"  model. 

fbst     of  the     literature  on     pressure  groups     is  specific     to  the 

United     States.     Wiile  there     are  clearly  many    similarities  between  the 

United  States  and  Canadian     socio-political   systems,  the  differences  are 

too     important     to     be     obscured     by     reliance     on     theory    and  analysis 

generated       by     the       United     States       experience.       As     Pross      (1975:5) 

emphasizes,     "the     structure     and       behaviour     of     pressure     groups     are 

functions     of  the     political   systems     in  which     they  are     located."     The 

little  research     that  has  been  done  on     Canadian  pressure  groups  is  more 

descriptive       than     analytical.       Pross,       therefore,     has     developed     a 
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conceptual  framework  for  analyzing  pressure  groups.  The  institutional 
continuum  model,  as  he  calls  it,  distinguishes  between  "issue-oriented" 
groups  at  one  end  of  a  four-point  continuum,  and  "institutional"  groups 
at  the  other  end.  Groups  are  categorized  according  to  their 
organizational  characteristics.  The  process  of  institutionalization 
culminates  in  the  ideal  type  of  pressure  group  characterized  by 
organizational  continuity  and  cohesion;  expert  knowledge  of  relevant 
government  sectors;  stable  membership;  well-formu)  ated ,  short-term 
objectives;  and  high  regard  for  overall  organizational  imperatives. 
Issue-oriented  groups  have  characteristics  which  are  opposite  to  those 
of  the  institutional  pressure  group.  In  reality,  of  course,  particular 
groups  cannot  be  expected  to  conform  exactly  to  the  typology  here,  but 
Pross  contends  that  the  pattern  does  represent  the  central   tendency. 

In  Canada,  political  power  and  control  over  policy  lies  within 
two  federal  structures:  the  party  system  and  the  bureaucracy,  "both  of 
which  achieve  an  apex  in  the  cabinet"  (Pross,  1975:18).  Parliament  or 
individual  MPs  are  not  the  first  target  of  pressure  group  activists. 
According  to  one  experienced  lobbyist,  quoted  by  Van  Loon  and 
Vshittington  (1976:306),  "Vvrien  I  see  members  of  Parliament  being  lobbied, 
it's  a  sure  sign  to  me  that  the  lobby  lost  its  fight  in  the  civil 
service  and  the  cabinet."  The  task  of  formulating  policy  belongs  to  the 
bureaucracy;  for  cabinet  ministers  this  is  a  secondary  role. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Canadian  political  process  have  altered  the 
context  in  which  pressure  groups  act,  with  subsequent  implications  for 
their  behaviour  (Aucoin,  1975)  .  These  changes  have  occurred  in  three 
areas:  (1)  The  policy  advisory  functions  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office 
and     the     Privy     Council       Office     have     expanded     to     de-emphasize     the 

bureaucratic  departmentalization  of  policy  formulation  and   re-assert  the 
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primacy     of  the     political   executive     in  the     setting  and     monitoring  of 

policies.    (2)     The   Prime  minister's  Office  and     the  Privy  Council   Office 

now  advise  on  broad  policy  concerns  across  departmental   lines,  providing 

cabinet     members  with  a     broad  context  in     which  to  evaluate  advice  from 

their     individual     departments.        (3)      The     standing     committees     in  the 

Commons     have     been     re-organized     along     national     policy  lines.     These 

reforms  have     forced   pressure  groups  to:      (1)      assume  a  more  public  role 

and     provide     more     expert     documentation;      (2)      demonstrate     that  their 

proposals  conform  with  the     public  interest  and  national   priorities;  and 

(3)   compete  openly  with  other  groups  for  material  and  power  resources. 

Canadian     pressure  groups     face  a     different  set  of  circumstances 

from       their       united       States       counterparts,       because       of       Canada's 

parliamentary-cabinet     system     (Cawson,     1975:35).       According     to  Pross 

(1975),     the  Canadian  political     system   is  based     less  on  a  pluralistic, 

competitive  approach  to  decision-making  than  the  United  States  political 

system.     The  parliamentary  system     of  government  does  not  allow  pressure 

groups  to  exploit  rivalries  between     houses  of  legislature  as  they  do  in 

the     United     States.       Nor     is     there     as  much  rivalry  betwen  government 

agencies     in  Canada     as  there     is  in     the  United     States.     Consequently, 

issue  generation     is  de-emphasized    in  Canada  in     favour  of  access,  which 

as     Pross  notes,     need  not     be  a     function  of     publicity.     Access  to  the 

bureaucracy    and     the     cabinet       depends     upon     careful     cultivation     of 

relationships     and     channels     of     communication,     possession     of     expert 

knowledge,     and     adoption     of     an     accommodative     and     consensus-seeking 

approach.      It  follows,  then,     that  pressure  groups  whose  characteristics 

most     closely    approximate     the     institutional      type     have     the  greatest 

likelihood  of  achieving   their     objectives  for  influencing  public  policy. 

As  Pross  observes: 
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The  Canadian  policy  system. .  .tends  to  favour  elite  groups, 
making  functional  accommodative,  consensus-seeking  techniques  of 
political  communication,  rather  than  conflict-oriented 
techniques  that  are  directed  towards  the  achievement  of 
objectives  through  arousing   public  opinion    (1975:19). 

Pross  hypothesizes  that  pressure  group  success  is  associated  with 

two     main     behavioural     characteristics:       the     cultivation  of  access  to 

public       decision-makers     in       the     relevant       policy    areas,       and     the 

demonstrated  willingness  to  accept  short-term  defeats  in  the  interest  of 

maintaining     good     relations       and     achieving     long-term     success.       Two 

imperatives     follow:       the       necessity     for     non-partisanship,     and     the 

necessity  of  maintaining  staff  headquarters  in  Ottawa.     Dawson    (1975:46) 

describes     the  prerequisites     to  successful     pressure  group  influence  on 

the  bureaucracy  in  particular: 

A  wide  network  of  acquaintances,  and  even  friends,  within  the 
bureaucracy,  is  essential  for  utilization  of  all  the 
opportunities...  The  group  and  its  officials  must  have  a 
reputation  for  expertise,  reliability  and  political 
non-partisanship.  They  should  be  able  to  provide  accurate 
information  quickly;  they  must  be  reliable  about  keeping 
confidences;  preferably  they  should  try  to  restrain  their 
clientele  from  great  public  excesses.  If  the  relationship  is 
working  properly  there  is  a  constant  two-way  flow  of 
information. 

Restraining  Conditions  Facing  Pressure  Groups  in  Canada 

For       groups     willing       to     operate       within     this     framework     of 

realpolitik,  what  are  the  restraining  conditions?     Goldstein  contends  in 

his  study    of  the  Consumer's  Association  of     Canada  that  pressure  groups 

work  with  certain  inherent     disadvantages  in  the  capitalist  democracies. 

"These     problems  include  limited      financial   resources,  limited  political 

legitimacy    and     particular     difficulties     in    defining  their  priorities 

clearly"      (1979:137-38).        In     particular,     Goldstein     notes,     "general" 

groups,     characterized     by    broad     goals     and     the     inability  to  provide 

material   rewards  to  members,  have  difficulty  in  developing  strategies  to 
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overcome  these   inherent   disadvantages. 

Lawson's     (1975)      analysis     emphasizes     the     relationship  between 

federalism       on     the     one       hand,     with     its       over-riding     question     of 

jurisdiction     and      its     requirement       that     a     "national     consensus"     be 

constructed     out  of  varying      regional    priorities  and     interests,  and   the 

financial  constraints  which  pressure  groups  face  on  the  other  hand: 

The  problems  associated  with  unclear  constitutional  jurisdiction 
and  group  difficulty  in  aggregating  client  demands  into  cohesive 
country-wide  policies  are  the  cause  of  major  weaknesses  in 
pressure  groups  claiming  national  support.  They  affect  not  only 
the  groups'  ability  to  perform  effectively  their  role  in 
influencing  federal  government  policies,  but  have  also  led... to 
financial  instability.  The  problem  is  most  serious  for  groups 
vvhich  depend  upon  "voluntary  assessment"  from  component 
organizations..  .The  financial  weakness  is  exacerbated  by  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  well-staffed  offices  at  both  levels, 
and  it  also  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  frequency  of  board  and 
executive  meetings,  thus  compounding  the  normal  communication 
problems  extant  in  larger  national  organizations.  Lack  of  money 
has  led  to  restrictions  of  activity  at  the  national  level  or  to 
acceptance  of  a  government  subsidy  or  grant  (1 975: 33,  emphasis 
added)  . 

For     Loney,  whose  1977     critique  takes  a     Marxist  view,  this  last 

point     is  critical     in  understanding     the  restraining     conditions  facing 

voluntary     groups  concerned     with  social     change.     Government  funding  of 

the     voluntary  sector  must     be  understood  as     an  important  instrument  of 

social     control.      In     themid-60s,      Loney  notes,     the  federal  government 

expanded      its     support     in     the     field     of     citizen  participation  beyond 

established     agencies     to     include     innovative     and     apparently     radical 

groups: 

It  could  of  course  be  argued  that  all  of  this  represents  no  more 
than  the  laudable  desire  of  the  government  to  facilitate  the 
fuller  workings  of  democracy.  In  fact,  government  has  a  very 
pronounced  effect  on  the  way  in  which  democracy  works,  serving 
to  contain  the  debate  within  broad,  but  nonetheles  definable, 
parameters   (1977:457). 

Loney' s  data  on  such  recent     federal   programs  as  Company  of  Young 

Canadians     and   Opportunities  for     Youth  lend  some     support  to  his  claim. 
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As  vvell  ,  the  literature  generally  supports  the  viev;  that  public  interest 
groups  have  little  hope  of  succe3sfully  influencing  public  policy  if 
they  are  belligerent  or  uncompromising,  or  if  they  employ  non-routine 
techniques   in  pursuit  of  their  goals. 

The  Case  of  the  National  Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women: 
The  Women's  Federal  Lobby 

1.     History 

The  roots  of  the  National  Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
(NAC)  lie  in  the  campaign  to  establish  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  in  Canada  (RCSW)  ,  led  by  a  group  of  prominent, 
Toronto-based  activists  with  Laura  Sabia  at  their  head  (see  Morris, 
1980)  .  NAC  was  founded  by  these  same  women,  and  the  thirty-two  groups 
they  represented  along  with  some  twenty  newly-formed  feminist  groups,  to 
pressure  the  federal  government  to  implement  the  RCSW  recommendations. 
The  mandate  to  create  NAC  was  given  by  the  five  hundred  delegates  to  the 
1972  "Strategy  for  Change"  convention,  chaired  by  Sabia.  Its  formation 
represented  a  major  response  to  the  RCSW  report  by  one  of  its  main 
consti  tuenci  es . 

As  an  umbrella  organization,  NAC  maintained  its  diversity  at  the 
national  level  with  the  aim  of  truly  representing  Canadian  women.  NAC 
founders  saw  from  the  outset  that  it  was  essential  to  keep  women  of  all 
classes  involved,  especially  those  from  the  labour  movement. 
Working-class  women  offered  social  criticism  viiile  professional, 
academic,  and  business  women,  and  some  women  from  the  public  service, 
offered     mainstream     political     experience     and  contacts    (Lorna  Marsden, 

personal   interview,    September,   1978). 
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2.      Structure 

By  1980,  NAC  represented  one  hundred  and  fifty  non-governmental 
groups  from  across  the  country.  These  ranged  from  the  large, 
established  women's  voluntary  organizations  which  have  been  the  mainstay 
of  NAC  —  groups  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  —  to 
newer  "status  of  women"  and  issue-oriented  feminist  groups,  such  as  the 
Hamilton  Rape  Crisis  Centre  and  Kelowna  Status  of  Women  Action  Society, 
lb  join  NAC,  groups  must  have  at  least  ten  members  and  be  sponsored  by 
another  member  organization.  Individuals  do  not  have  voting  rights  in 
NAC,  although  they  may  participate  as  observers  and  "Friends  of  NAC." 
As  such,  they  make  financial  contributions  and  are  invited  to  support 
activities. 

Eight  of  the  twenty-two  members  on  the  executive  are  elected  by 
groups  within  their  own  region.  The  executive  is  constitutionally 
empowered  to  run  the  organization;  its  agenda  is  set  at  N^C's  annual 
meetings.     All  affiliates  accept  NAC's  official   purposes,  which  are: 

1.  to  press  for  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  for  additional 
reforms  supported  by  the  participating  organizations; 

2.  to  encourage  communication  between  organizations,  local 
groups,  and  individuals  working  to  improve  the  status  of  women 
in  Canada    (NAC  brochure,  n.d.)  . 

Because  of  the  breadth     and  generality  of  these  objectives,   NAC's 

member     organizations     are     highly    diversified     in  ideology,  and  class, 

regional,     and  ethnic      interests.     This     diversity  produces  conflicts  of 

interest  among     member  organizations  and  disputes     over  priorities.     Yet 

NAC     has  never     formally  excluded     a  group,     and   the     views  of     both  the 

Communist   Party  of  Canada  and   the  YWCA  are  aired. 

For  historical      reasons,   NAC  was  based     in  Tbronto.     Although  the 
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organization     was     national      in     scope,     the     initial     organization     and 

executive  decision-making  was  largely     carried  out  by  the  Toronto  women. 

Given     limited     financial      resources     and     the     inevitable     conflict     of 

loyalties     for     women     representing     their     far-flung  local  and   regional 

organizations,     it  was     deemed   easier     to  depend     upon  members  living    in 

Tbronto.        Predictably,   this  led     to  tensions  and     charges  of  narrowness 

and     elitism   in  the     executive,  which,   in     any  case,  effectively  is  NAC. 

The     problem     of     adequate     representation     of     regional      interests     and 

priorities  was  seriously  debated   in  KPiC.     Although  funds  were  raised    (or 

diverted)      for     members     to     travel     to     Tbronto     for     monthly  executive 

meetings,     the  whole  question     of  regionalism  remains     a  problem  for  the 

organization.       One    member     of     the     executive     articulated  some  of  the 

difficulties  and   frustrations  related   to  this  question  in  1978: 

When  I  hear  the  suggestion  that  regional  representation  include 
areas  such  as  "the  prairie  provinces  and  territories"  or  "the 
Atlantic  provinces,"  I  shudder.  I  cannot  conceive  of  one  person 
providing  meaningful  representation  from  areas  which  are  so 
large.  In  Alberta,  for  example,  we  face  the  problem  of  not 
being  able  to  liaise  with  women  from  the  far  north  and  even 
south  of  the  province.  Our  needs  and  interests  are  often  quite 
different  and  frequently  I  feel  hopelessly  inadequate  when  I 
attempt  to  speak  for  sisters  scattered  so  far  apart. ..I  believe 
we  must  establish  what  regionalism  implies  to  a)  member  groups 
and  b)  NAC.  What  are  the  objectives  of  regional  representatives 
and  what  obligations  do  they  have  to  NAC  and  to  their  areas? 
Perhaps  it's  mandatory  for  regional  rep's  to  have  back  up  -  a 
consulting  group  in  their  areas,  but  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  more  funding  has  to  be  found  to  not  only  back  NAC  but  also 
the  smaller  regional  groups.  Funds  everywhere  are  tight. . .being 
a  member  of  the  NAC  executive  is  a  commitment  to  work,  and 
electing  a  regional  representative  who  has  no  commitment  to 
working  or  being  actively  involved  in  some  specific  aspect (s)  of 
NAC  is  ridiculous.  Surely  we  can  avoid  tokenism  in  our  feminist 
groups  (Pat  Preston,  "Regional  Representation.. .some  thoughts" 
mimeo.,  undated). 

The     problems  for     public  interest     groups  with  limited    financial 

resources     have     been     summed      up     by  Goldstein   (1979:139):      "Since  they 

represent     no     special      interests,     they    are     unlikely     to     possess  any 
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automatic  source  cf  financial  support  and  must  scramble  for  money  where 
they  can."  This  condition  is  aggravated  when  the  public  pressure  group 
is  an  umbrella  organization  for  voluntary  groups,  as  is  NAC.  f^embers  of 
NAC  owe  their  primary  allegiance  to  their  own  organizations.  NAC 
neither  expects  nor  receives  significant  financial  support  from  its 
groups  or  their  individual  members.  Annual  dues  range  from  $15.00  to 
$25.00,  depending  upon  size  and  type  of  the  group.  While  NAC  depends 
largely  upon  federal  government  funding  for  its  operations  [1],  there 
are  pronounced  differences  of  opinion  within  the  organization  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  situation.  Some  fear  that  dependence  upon  government 
funding  will  lead  inevitably  to  cooptation;  others  that  NAC  has  already 
been  coopted,  in  deed  if  not  in  word.T2]  Still  others  feel  that 
cooptation  is  neither  necessary  nor  inevitable. 

Three  models  for  funding  were  debated  at  NAC's  1981  annual 
meeting  (From  discussion  paper,  Finance  and  Funding  Workshop,  1981  NAC 
annual  meeting) : 

1.  Complete  self-sufficiency,     with  all     money  being  raised  by 
NAC  and   no  government  funding. 

2.  Core     funding     from     the     government,     with     NAC     raising  a 
percentage  of  its  budget  from  other  sources. 

3.  Ail    funding   from     the  government,  with  additional    input  from 
affiliation  fees. 

In  the     opinion  of  NAC  leadership,     self-sufficiency  is  presently 

unattainable.        The     second     model      is     currently     followed     within     the 

organization  and   probably  best     reflects  present  realities.     There   is  no 

strong     current     of     opinion     in     favour     of     the     third  model,  complete 

dependence     upon     government     funding.       The     extent     to     which     NAC     is 

constrained  by     limited   funding   is  best   illustrated     by  the  fact  that  in 

1981   it  was   still    unable  to  maintain  permanent  headquarters  or  lobbyists 

in  Ottawa  . 
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Methods  of  Influence 

1.   Action  oriented   toward   the  policy  system 

NAC  operates,  as  a  Canadian  pressure  group  of  national  scope 
must,  by  attempting  to  influence  the  bureaucracy  and  cabinet.  It  has 
two  ways  of  doing  this:  through  its  annual  Ottawa  lobbying  with  cabinet 
ministers  and  MPs,  and  through  briefs  and  position  papers  on  current 
policy  issues  affecting  the  status  of  women,  which  it  is  invited  with 
increasing  frequency  to  present  to  parliamentary  committees.  Priorities 
are  determined  by  the  membership  at  an  annual  meeting.  Between 
meetings,   the  executive  committee  responds  to  issues  as  they  arise. 

Former  NAC     President,   Lorna  Marsden,  explained     the  campaign  for 

'equal   pay  for  work  of  equal  value': 

There  was  a  wrangle  within  the  cabinet  about  whether  the  equal 
wages  provision  should  get  into  the  Human  Rights  Commission  or 
should  remain  in  Labour.  Since  we  favoured  its  remaining  in 
Labour,  we  contacted  Monro  and  his  officials  to  put  forward  that 
view.  Our  contact  took  two  forms.  At  our  annual  meeting  and 
lobbying  in  Ottawa  in  April  1976,  we  invited  the  ministers  and 
representatives  to  come  to  appear  on  a  panel.  Our  members  that 
evening  included  well-informed  women  from  across  the  country. 
Our  anger  and  distress  at  the  ill-informed  responses  from  the 
members  of  Parliament  and  their  representatives  had  quite  an 
impact  on  some  members  of  Parliament  and  government. 
Subsequently  we  were  invited  to  several  long  meetings  in  both 
Toronto  and  Ottawa  with  representatives  of  both  the  Minister  of 
Labour  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  concerning  our  point  of 
view. . . 

In  the  meantime,  several  of  us  inside  the  Government  party 
(Liberal)  had  been  lobbying  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
assistants,  the  party  leaders,  and  the  Minister  Responsible  for 
the  Status  of  Women,  using  NAC  materials  and  positions.  Women 
in  the  other  parties  had  been  lobbying  with  their  members  of 
parliament  and  party  leaders.  Questions  were  asked  in  the  House 
and  in  party  meetings..  .The  bill  was  withdrawn  for  amendments  in 
1975  and  for  a  long  time  we  had  to  rely  on  inside  information 
and  our  contacts  for  news  of  what  was  going  on...  the  lobbying 
had  some  impact  although  our  view  that  equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value  be  included  in  existing  labour  legislation  was  not 
sustained.  The  federal  government  re-introduced  the  issue  as  a 
new  bill  (C-25)  in  November  1976,  complete  with  the  equal  value 
section  added    (1979:254-55). 
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Although  in  this  case  NAC  was  only  partially  successful  in 
achieving  its  policy  objectives,  Marsden's  account  demonstrates  the  way 
in  which  the  organization  operates.  Clearly,  NAC's  informal  methods  of 
influence  were  important  in  this  campaign,  as  Dawson  (1975)  and  Pross 
(1975)  stressed  above.  NAC  leaders  are  firmly  plugged  into  the  federal 
women's  network  and  many  key  women  in  the  government  are  also  NAC 
members.  [3] 

NAC     need  not     rely  entirely    on   informal     contacts  with  women  in 

high     places.     Among     its  own     leadership  are     women  who  have  mainstream 

political   legitimacy  and  political     access  on  their  own  terms.     Marsden, 

for  example,     is  a  senior  sociologist  at     the  University  of  Tbronto,  and 

was  elected   to  the  national   policy     chair  of  the  Liberal   Party  of  Canada 

in     1980.     Many  NAC     leaders  are  affiliated     with  either  the  Liberals  or 

the     NCP,  and   have     attained   prominence  in     their  professional  or  public 

lives.        In     this     way,     NAC     is     able     to  participate  informally  in  the 

policy-raking  process.       Marsden's  account  of  NAC's     campaign  for    'equal 

pay  for  equal   value'    also  illustrates  this  aspect  of  influence: 

The  bill  was  withdrawn  for  amendments  in  1975  and  for  a  long 
time  we  had  to  rely  on  inside  information  and  our  contacts  for 
news  of  what  was  going  on.  Influencial  people,  such  as  the 
former  head  of  the  Women's  Eureau  in  the  Department  of  Labour 
were  reported  to  be  against  the  equal  value  concept  on 
"practical"  grounds.  Several  of  us  knew  lawyers  inside  the 
ministry  and  asked  them  to  get  us  news.  "Anonymous"  brown  paper 
envelopes  came  our  way.  At  social  gatherings  we  pressed  for 
news  and  questions.  Officials  in  town  on  other  business  would 
stop  off  for  a  chat  in  our  offices.  A  newly  formed  and  highly 
effective  organization  of  women  lawyers  and  legal  secretaries 
made  presentations  and  briefs  and  accompanied  us  on  lobbying 
visits.  The  Ontario  Government  formed  a  study  group  on  which  one 
of  our  members  sat.  Officials  in  the  Ontario  government,  while 
remaining  officially  neutral,  unofficially  pressed  us  to 
continue,  fed  us  information,  and  warned  us  of  impending 
developments    (1979:255). 

2.   Mobilizing   the  constituency  and   influencing  public  opinion 

NAC     is  always   trying     to   strengthen  its     support  base  and   inform 
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and  influence  public  opinion  about  status-of-women  issues.  Oie  major 
vehicle  has  been  its  Status  of  Women  News,  a  political  magazine 
published  an  average  of  four  times  a  year  between  1974  and  1980. 
Publication  was  suspended  in  1980  due  to  lack  of  funds,  but  was  to  be 
resumed  in  1981.  Tbtal  circulation  of  the  magazine  in  1980  was  about 
2,500  copies.  Distribution  was  limited  to  feminist  centres,  community 
groups,   women's  organizations  and  subscribers. 

According  to  Haviva  Hosek,  NAC's  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  importance  of  Status  of  Women  News  in  achieving  NAC's  goals 
is  "unclear,"  but  the  organization  remains  committed  to  using  the 
magazine  as  a  platform  for  communication.  It  intends  to  launch  a 
subscription  campaign  and  otherwise  attanpt  to  enlarge  the  magazine's 
circulation  in  Canada.  NAC's  decision  to  resume  publication  was  based 
on  two  considerations.  First,  NAC  was  granted  a  budget  increase  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1980,  enabling  the  organization  to  meet 
publication  costs  without  sacrificing  other  priorities.  Second,  several 
other  feminist  publications  ceased  operation  around  the  same  time  as 
Status,  and  will  not  be  resurrected. [4]  There  is,  then,  a  lack  of 
feminist-oriented  publications  with  national  focus  and  distribution. 
"Our  decision  to  resume  publication  of  Status  can  be  viewed  in  a 
different  publishing  context  now,  which  may  influence  its  impact" 
(Hosek,   personal    interview,    October,    1981). 

All  member  groups  and  "Friends  of  NAC"  receive  NAC  Memo,  a 
monthly  mimeographed  bulletin  concerning  NAC  activities  and  current 
issues  and  events  affecting  women.  As  well,  NAC  reproduces  copies  of 
its  position  papers  and  briefs,  and  has  printed  a  cross-referenced   index 

of  all   its  resolutions  and   recommendations  since   1972.      The  organization 
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also   sponsors  and   participates   in  public  events  such  as  conferences. 

Perceptions  of  NAC 

NAC  is  not  a  household  word  for  women  in  Canada,  even  though  it 
is  the  only  national  voluntary  organization  dedicated  entirely  to 
defending  and  enlarging  women's  rights  through  political  lobbying.  It 
is  likely  that  the  majority  of  people  outside  of  the  women's  movement 
and  policy  networks  have  never  heard  of  the  organization.  Among  those 
who  know  NAC,  opinion  is  divided  about  its  orientation  and 
effectiveness.  A  humorous  comment  made  by  a  feminist  activist  during  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  direction  of  the  women's  movement  in  Canada 
conveyed  the  unflattering  image  of  ^C:  "If  the  major  American  women's 
organization  is  called  NCW,  ours  should  be  called   LATER!  T5] 

Responding  to  the  lack  of  public  awareness  of  NAC  and  perceptions 

of     it     as     a     pale     and     ineffective  imitation  of  the  American  National 

Organization     for     Women      (NCW)  ,     Marsden     said     t>PVC     does     not  have  the 

resources     to     influence     the     general      public     effectively.       There  is, 

however,  a  more  fundamental   reason  for  NAC's  style: 

First,  many  issues  of  the  women's  movement  are  too  complex  to  be 
put  forward  in  a  useful  way  to  influence  public  opinion;  eg. 
"crummy  pay"  is  OK  to  talk  about,  but  strategic  considerations 
of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  are  too  complex. .  .more 
fundamentally,  if  you  look  at  the  way  social  change  occurs  in 
Canada  most  impact  comes  from  influence  on  institutional 
authorities  challenged  in  a  quiet,  straightforward  way  -  not 
from  populist  protest.  We're  about  change,  not  protest 
(Marsden,   interview,    October,   1978). 

While  the     latter  point    (which  Marsden     stressed  was  fundamental) 

is  not  necessarily  an  adequate     description  of  the  social  change  process 

in     Canada,   it     does  support     Pross'    (1975)      argument.     Pross  traced   the 

process     of     organizational     maturation     within     the     women's  liberation 

movement   from   its  early  beginnings  in  the  1960's  to   its  present  stage  of 
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development : 

Demonstrations  still  occurred  but  they  were  more  orderly  and 
less  flamboyant,  and  increasingly  they  were  supplemented  or 
replaced  by  careful  documentation  of  women's  grievances  and 
reasoned  discussion  of  proposed  solutions.  Confrontation  with 
officials  has  become  less  common.  As  these  changes  occurred 
women's  lib  [sic]  groups  ceased  to  be  issue-oriented  and  became 
fledgling  and  then  mature  organi2ations. . .  Those  concerned  with 
continuing  problems  or  able  to  provide  desirable  selective 
benefits  will  be  the  most  likely  to  survive  at  the  institutional 
or  mature  level    (1975:17). 

Because  many     of  the  issues  of  the     women's  movement  are  philosophically 

and  technically     complex  -    'equal    pay'    and      'affirmative  action'    are  two 

examples  -     NAC  favours  strategies  which  put     "a  group  of  well-prepared, 

articulate,     and     pragmatic     women     together     with     those     who     actually 

implement  law     in  a   face-to-face  negotiation.     The     important  point  of  a_ 

social     movement     is     to     get     £     concept     accepted      (Marsden,   1979:248; 

emphasis  added)  . 

NAC's     behaviour  conforms     to  Pross'      model  of  an  "institutional" 

pressure  group.     As  such,  it  makes     no  sense  to  criticize  it  for  failing 

to     behave     like     an     issue-oriented     radical     organization.      In  its  own 

terms,     NAC  is     a   relatively     mature  pressure     group  for  women's  rights; 

nevertheless,     it     has     frequently    been     the     object     of     criticism     as 

summarized   in  Saturday  Night    ("Building   the  feminist  network,"   unsigned, 

September,    1978:4)  : 

What  critics  contended  is  that  it's  either  elitist,  wishy-washy, 
ineffectual,  invisible,  has  forgotten  its  middle  name,  and  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  For  one  thing,  it  remains  entirely 
dependent  for  funds  (about  $55,000  a  year)  on  the  very 
government  it's  supposed  to  lobby;  so,  inevitably  it  has  sought 
to  avoid  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  For  another,  it 
continues  to  accommodate  such  a  spectrum  of  viewpoints  that  it's 
been  unable  to  avoid  compromising  on  practically  everything. 

Many  women  within  the  federal     government,  some  of  whom  belong   to 

NAC,  either  as  "Friends"  or  representatives  of  non-governmental,   Cntario 

women's     groups,     feel     NftC     has     yet  to  develop  sophisticated  political 
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strategies.     As  one  WC  representative  who   refused   to  be  named  observed: 

"There  is  no  shared  analytic     understanding  of  social  change;   it    is  more 

by     leadership  and     luck  than     by  design     that  NAC     has  had     an  impact." 

Another   federal   woman  who   is  a  "Friend  of  NAC"   said: 

NAC  is  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  a  representative  group... It 
is  as  effective  as  the  women  who  come  from  the  member  groups, 
and  there  is  frequent  turnover  —  Their  lobbying  is  largely 
symbolic,  but  is  a  good  learning  process  for  women.  Their 
orientation  is  more  'women's  rights'  than  feminist,  per  se,  -  a 
1978  version  of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  The  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  is  more  sophisticated,  and  has 
more  behind-the-scenes  expertise  than  NAC.  Nor  does  NAC  have 
the  funds  necessary  to  produce  good  research  (Hellie  Wilson, 
personal   interview,   July  1978)  . 

And     from  a     civil   servant     in  the     Employment  and  Immigration  ministry, 

involved    in  the  development  of  voluntary  affirmative  action  programmes: 

NAC  is  not  equivalent  to  NOW,  partly  because  it  is  an  umbrella 
organization  and  they  see  themselves  that  way.  NAC  has  been 
useful  in  saying  what  needs  to  be  said,  but  in  this  department 
we  don't  see  any  followup  after  their  annual  lobby  day. .  .what 
the  bureaucrats  understand  is  political  pressure,  and  this  is 
what  women  don't  yet  know  how  to  do  effectively  (Elizabeth 
McAllister,  August,   1978). 

The     key  to  understanding     NAC's  weaknesses  and     limitations  as  a 

pressure    group,   I     believe,   is     to  be     found   in     an  examination     of  the 

restraining  conditions  it  faces. 

Restraining  Conditions  for  NAC 

NAC's  diversity  necessitates  discussion,  negotiation  and 
compromise  in  order  to  arrive  at  organizational  consensus.  Positions 
adopted  through  this  process  cannot  please  nor  accurately  reflect  all  of 
NAC's  constituent  parts.  Since  the  rhetoric  -  and  to  some  extent  the 
practice  -  of  NAC  is  based  on  participatory  democracy,  internal 
dissension  can  be  a  draining  experience  for  the  organization.  Insiders 
fear   the  organization  could   fall  apart  over  a   fundamental    issue  and  some 

feel      that  members     need    to     tread  carefully.       What  could     destroy  NAC? 
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Centrists  fear  a  possible  "take-over"  by  more  left-leaning  and 
confrontation-oriented  members.  Leftists,  on  the  other  hand,  view  the 
dominant  central  tendency,  middle  of  the  road  approach  of  NAC  as  a 
fundamental  obstacle  to  "real  social  action  on  behalf  of  women's 
liberation,"  as  one  critical  delegate  at  the  1980  Annual  Meeting  put  it. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  NAC  fails  to  deal  with  fundamental  women's 
issues;  rather,  the  problem  is  NAC's  vulnerability  to  internal, 
ideological  conflict.  "The  real  split  is  in  terms  of  the 
confrontation-adversarial  approach  versus  the  lobby-and- influence 
approach"    (Hosek,  personal    interview,   August,   1981)  . 

The  complex  and  technical  task  of  defining  issues,  and  the 
education  and  expertise  called  for  by  the  'brief  and  lobby1  method  tends 
to  exclude  less  educated  and  less  politically-involved  women  from  a 
pressure  group  such  as  NAC.  Vhile  this  may  be  inevitable,  the  fact  is  a 
source  of  irritation  to  women  who  have  been  steeped  in  an  ideology 
stressing  egalitarianism,  anti-hierarchical  organization,  and  the  ideals 
of  participatory  democracy.  Given  this  orientation,  the  charges  of 
'elitism'    leveled  against  I*AC  are  inevitable. 

Class,     ethnic  and     ideological  divisions     within  NAC  are  further 

exacerbated  by     'regional   pull,'   which  has  been     a  great  problem  for  the 

organization.       The  demands    of  regionalism     appear  too     great  for  NAC's 

limited     resources.     Scholars     such  as     Eawson    (1975)      and  Van     Loon  and 

Whittington      (1971)    point  to     the  impact  on     Canadian  pressure  groups  of 

problems     associated  with  federalism     and   regional  disparities.     Marsden 

summarizes     the     particular     impact       of     these     problems     on     voluntary 

organizations  such  as  NAC: 

The  existence  of  two  official  languages  in  the  country,  and  many 
cultural  traditions,  is  a  hard  social  fact  which  affects  every 
social  organization..  .Any  group  trying  to  bring  about  social 
change  in  the  country. .  .has  to  face  these  divided  loyalties.     An 
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attempt  to  build  a  national  network  of  people  often  breaks  dovvn 
under  the  pull  of  regional  concerns.  It  is  also  incredibly 
expensive  in  money  and  time  to  canvas  a  country  over  three 
thousand  miles  wide  with  five  time  zones. 

A  voluntary  movement,  like  the  women's  movement,  is  hard 
hit  by  these  divisions.  On  issues  of  major  concern,  Canadian 
women  must  address  themselves  to  both  federal  and  provincial 
legislation  and  administrations,  usually  with  different 
political  parties  in  charge.  An  attempt  to  build  consensus  on 
any  issue  implies  building  a  compromise  position  that  will  take 
into  account  the  sensibilities  of  French  and  English,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  the  economic  interests  of  the  various 
regions,  the  dominance  of  Central  Canada,  especially  much-hated 
Toronto,  and  the  dependent  position  of  the  economically  poor 
regions  such  as  much  of  the  Maritimes    (1979:248). 

The  critical  problem  of  funding  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  and 
implications  of  NAC's  raison  d'etre  as  a  woman's  organization  pursuing 
woc.en's  rights.  No  matter  which  funding  model  prevails,  the  problems 
will  likely  remain:  more  government  funding  requires  more  vigilance  in 
the  face  of  real  fears  about  dependence  and  cooptation,  while  less 
funding  (or  none  at  all)  requires  more  organizational  energy  devoted  to 
fund-raising  —  and  the  prospect,  at  least,  of  t^C's  disintegration. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  b&C  is  often  used  as  a  political  training 
grojnd  means  that  some  leadership  will  inevitably  be  lost  to  other 
career  pursuits.  This  phenomenon  is  neither  unusual  nor  unexpected. 
Active  involvement  in  NAC  means  participating  in  a  wide  social  network 
curring  across  major  areas  of  public  life.  Training  is  available  in 
loobying,  research  and  brief  writing,  public  speaking,  organizational 
affairs,  and  politics.  Just  as  the  Voice  of  Women  served  as  a  training 
ground  in  the  1960's  for  bright,  middle-class  women  concerned  with 
social  change,  NAC  has  filled  the  same  role  since  the  1970's.  Because 
N£C  cannot  afford  a  paid,  professional  staff,  it  must  continue  to  rely 
on  committed  volunteers  to  carry  out  its  executive  work.  Yet  recruiting 
capable     women     is     becoming        increasingly    difficult;     of     all     women, 

feminists     are  the  most     likely  to  be     actively  pursuing  careers,  higher 
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education,  and  other  avenues  to  "a  larger  humanity." 

Members  of  the  executive  work  ten  hours  a  week  for  N£C,  on  the 
average,  in  addition  to  their  professional  and  personal  commitments. 
Che  member  of  NAC's  executive  said  that,  even  though  there  .is  a 
turnover,  NAC  never  completely  loses  its  people,  because  they  so 
frequently  move  on  to  positions  of  prominence  and  influence  in  Canadian 
society  and  politics,  carrying  with  them  their  identification  with  NAC's 
objectives. [6]  In  this  respect,  at  least,  a  high  turnover  on  the  NAC 
executive  has  some  benefit  for  the  organization. 

Conclusions 

NAC's  self-appointed  task  is  enormous.  The  organization 
addresses,  in  effect,  all  women's  issues  with  public  policy 
implications.  Although  NAC  focuses  on  the  federal  government,  it 
frequently  gives  its  attention  to  provincial  politics  as  well.  Yet  NAC 
does  not  possess  the  resources  to  support  offices  and  activities  at  the 
provincial  level  nor  to  maintain  a  systematic  and  effective 
follow-th rough  or  monitoring  function  in  Ottawa.  Instead,  contacts  in 
the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  - 
Status  of  Women  and  the  various  ministries  must  be  relied  upon  for 
inside  information. 

Without  funds  for  professional  staff  to  perform  research  and 
public  relations  functions,  NAC  must  nonetheless  be  well-informed  and 
able  to  demonstrate  its  technical  expertise  on  any  of  the  issues  it  is 
promoting.  Furthermore,  NAC  must  continue  to  inform  the  women's 
movement  by  producing   regular  newsletters  and  a  magazine. 

Women  newly-elected   to   the     executive  as  representatives  of  their 

grass-roots     organizations  often     lack  political     sophistication.     Women 
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generally  have  not  been  encouraged,  or  afforded  opportunities,  to 
acquire  this  kind  of  learning.  Hence,  political  naivete  frequently  goes 
hand   in  hand  with  earnestness  among  the  ranks  of  NAC  activists. 

It  is  important  to  appreciate  fully  all  the  conditions  which 
shape  and  determine  l^C's  role  in  the  policy  system.  Some  of  these 
conditions  are  common  to  all  pressure  groups  in  Canada;  others  are 
unique,  or  are  exaggerated,  because  NAC  is  a  women's  organization 
dedicated  to  changing  the  status  of  women.  Trie  more  we  appreciate  these 
conditions,  the  less  we  need  to  criticize  NAC  for  those  things  over 
which  it  has  little  or  no  control.  As  one  informant  said:  "WC  may  not 
be  everything  we  would  wish  for,  but  in  reality,   it's  all  we've  got!" 


NOTES 


*  This  paper  is  a  slightly  modified  version  of  a  chapter  in  my  doctoral 
dissertation,  "No  More  Than  Simple  Justice:  The  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  and  Social  Change  in  Canada"  (McGill  University, 
Department  of  Sociology,  1982)  .  The  data  were  gathered  over  the 
period  1978-1981  through  personal  interviews  with  representatives  of 
NAC's  leadership,  participants  from  member  organizations  and  informed 
observers;  and  through  study  of  organizational  documents  and 
participant-observation  at  several  Executive  and  Annual  General 
meetings  of  MAC. 

[1]     See     Morris   (1982,  Chapter  8)      for  a  discussion  of     the  question  of 
government  funding  of  Canadian  women's  groups. 

[2]      Loney   (1977)    analyzes  government     funding   in  the  field  of  citizens' 
participation  as  a  deliberate  system  of  social  control. 

[3]  One  is  reminded  of  the  feminist  slogan:  "We  are  Everywhere!"  More 
precisely,  women  are  everywhere,  though  not  all  women  are  feminists 
nor  even  strongly  pro-women  in  their  sympathies.  Nevertheless,  the  j 
unique  advantage  possessed  by  NAC  as  a  pressure  group  is  its  raison 
d'etre.  The  women's  network  cuts  across  divisions  which  might  block 
or  limit  the  promotion  of  other  issues  or  causes.  The  cooptable 
communications  network  which  Freeman  (1975)  posed  as  crucial  to  the 
formation  of  a  social  network  is  well -developed .  Its  potential  is 
even  greater,  since  women  not  already  active  in  or  convinced  about 
feminist  issues  may  still  be  won  over  when  they  see  the  relevance  to 
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their  personal  lives  of  the  issue  of  sexual  discrimination.  As  the 
ideas  and  vocabulary  of  the  women's  movement  continue  to  gain 
currency,  more  women  in  strategic  sectors  will  likely  be  recruited 
to  the  feminist  cause.  As  Lorna  Marsden  observed:  "There  are  two 
kinds  of  people  in  the  bureaucracy  for  informal  contacts  -  NAC 
members  or  converts"    (from  interview,    October,    1978). 

[4]  These  include:  Branching  Out,  Upstream,  and  for  a  while,  Canadian 
Women's  Studies. 

[5]  My  former  colleague,  Roberta  Hamilton,  gets  the  credit  for  this 
comment,  though  she  may  have  been  quoting  a  standard  joke  in 
feminist  circles. 

[6]  Lynn  Verge,  who  was  on  the  executive  in  1978-79,  was  asked  by  the 
Newfoundland  Progressive-Conservatives  to  run  for  public  office. 
She  did,  and  became  Minister  of  Education  in  Newfoundland.  Carol 
Swan,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  directing  in-house  economic 
research  for  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  -  Status  of  Women.  And 
Lynn  MacEbnald  and  Laura  Sabia  have  both  run  (unsuccessfully)  for 
public  office.  Pat  Preston  from  Alberta  served  as  an  assistant  to 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  who  held  the  federal  status  of  women  portfolio  in 
the  federal  government  in  1980.  Wendy  Lawrence,  Executive  Assistant 
to  Doris  Anderson  at  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  is 
a  former  part-time  staff  member  at  NAC.  Lorna  Marsden  and  Grace 
Hartman  remain  accessible  to  NAC. 
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The  Development  of  Capitalism  and 
the  Subjugation  of  Native  Women  in 
Northern  Canada 

Ron  Bourgeault 


The    subject    of   this   paper    is    the    subjugation    of.   native 
(Indian    and   Half-breed)    women    in    northern    and   western    Canada 
as    a   result   of   the    institution    of   capitalism   under    the    aegis 
of   the    fur    trade.    The    racial,    colonial    and   class    divisions 
which   were    imposed   upon    native    women    resulted   in    a   form   of 
subjugation   which    needs    to    be    differentiated   from    that    affecting 
Euro-Canadian    women. 


In  this  paper  I  will  deal  with  some  of  the  historical  background 
concerning  native  women  and  changes  in  their  role  during  the 
development  of  capitalism  in  what  is  now  considered  northern  Canada.  I 
intend  to  establish  the  basis  of  class  and  racial  divisions,  together 
with  colonial  relations  that  resulted  from  the  particular  form  of 
exploitation  and  oppression  of  native  women  within  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Hudson's  Eay  basin. 

The  oppression  of  native  women  (Indian  and  !*etis)  can  only  be 
understood  and  dealt  with  if  one  first  comes  to  terms  with  the 
historical  development  of  their  class,  colonial  and  national  (racial) 
status.  It  has  been  a  common  belief  that  the  native  population  as  a 
whole  has  somehow  been  isolated  from  the  history  of  capitalism  in  this 
country  and,  hence,  class  relations,  and,  consequently,  that  their 
oppression  is  somehow  the  result  of  their  being  disadvantaged  in 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  society.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
commonly  held  belief  that  the  Indian  Act  as  a  piece  of  legislation  has 
existed  historically  as  a  means  of  democratically  defining  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian  people  who  they  are  as  a  people;  and  that  if  it  did 
not  exist  the  people  would  have  long  ago  become  assimilated  into  the 
greater  'white'  Canadian  society.  The  Indian  Act  has  never  been, 
however,  a  guarantor  of  the  Native  heritage,  and  to  focus  almost 
exclusively  on  this  piece  of  legislation  in  an  analysis  of  the  position 
of  native  women  in  contemporary  Canadian  society,  as  many  women  in  the 
women's  movement  do,  cannot  give  us  any  insight  into  the  history  of  the 
struggle  against  racism  and  the  struggle  for  emancipation  from 
colonial,  class  and  sexual  oppression,  nor  the  long  standing  resistance 
to  assimilation  mounted  by  native  women. 

Although     northern     native       women     have     their     own     particular 
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history,  their  oppression  is  not  something  that  is  peculiar  to  their 
circumstances  or  territory.  Rathe.,  as  with  all  women,  they  are,  and 
have  been  for  centuries,  incorporated  into  a  broader  world  system  in 
which  this  oppression  takes  place.  However,  their  subjugation,  as 
differentiated  from  that  of  European  and  Euro-Canadian  women,  occurred 
under  a  condition  of  colonialism.  This  is  an  important  difference  even 
now  since  it  has  resulted  in  the  existence  of  national  or  racial 
oppression.  The  oppression  of  women  who  have  been  living  under  a  state 
of  colonialism  is  different  from  that  of  those  who  are  oppressed  within 
colonizing  societies.  This  is  not  a  question  of  antagonism;  but, 
rather,  a  difference  that  will  probably  force  a  self-determining  or 
autonomous  relationship  to  exist  between  native  and  Euro-Canadian  women 
as  the  former  become  more  organized. 

First  Contact 

The  penetration  of  Eritish  mercantilism  into  the  Hudson's  Bay 
basin  during  the  17th  century  heralded  the  beginning  of  the 
class/national  struggle  of  the  Indian  peoples  within  that  region.  It 
also  marked  the  creation  of  exploitable  divisions  between  Indian  men 
and  women,  f^ercantil  ism  was  interested  in  only  one  thing,  fur  as  a 
commodity  for  the  European  market.  The  resident  Indian  population  did 
not  prove,  however,  to  be  a  source  of  labour  that  would  produce  or 
deliver  that  commodity  in  the  consistent  manner  required  by  the 
merchant  traders.  Commodity  production  for  exchange  was  no  part  of  the 
economic  activity  of  the  non-capitalist  hunting,  gathering,  and 
foraging  societies  of  the  Indian  people  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  basin.  It 
was     also   impossible     to   introduce     another  source     of  labour     into   the 

territory;  as  fur  production  required  the  labour  skills  that  the  Indian 
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population  had  acquired  over  centuries.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  mercantilism  to  alter  the  relations  of  production  in  the  Indian 
societies. 

As  primitive  communist  societies,  they  were  both  classless  and 
egalitarian.  As  classless  societies,  there  existed  no  internal  social 
division  of  labour  beyond  that  of  sex  and  age.  There  was  no 
class/group  of  non-labourers  existing  solely  to  appropriate  the  surplus 
labour  of  labouring  individuals  or  groups  within  the  society.  As  a 
primitive  commixiist  society  the  appropriation  of  surplus  labour  was 
communal ,  but  the  productive  mechanisms  and  social  relations  of 
production  could  be  called  backward  or  undeveloped.  Indian  societies 
were  egalitarian  in  the  sense  that  individuals  (or  groups)  held  power 
and  influence  over  what  and  how  goods  were  to  be  produced  and  where  and 
how  they  were  to  be  distributed.  In  this  sense,  individuals  within 
their  respective  societies  were  able  to  control  the  conditions  of  their 
work  and  production  for  the  communal  use  of  the  whole  society. 
Although  divisions  of  labour  existed  that  were  based  upon  sex,  what 
women  did,  or  women's  work,  was  complementary  to  that  of  men.  It  was 
not  deemed  to  be  of  lesser  importance.  The  fact  that  women  were  able 
to  control  the  conditions  of  their  own  work  and  production  made,  as 
Leacock  says  (1981:13-29,  133-182),  for  egalitarian  relations  with  men. 
The  form  of  egalitarian  relations  varied,  of  course,  from  group  to 
group  depending  upon  the  objective  conditions  of  natural  environment 
and   the  level  of  development  of  the  productive  forces. 

Economic  Conquest 

The  process  of  transforming   the  Indian  population  into  commodity 

producers     involved    imposing  one     mode  of  production     upon  another.      In 
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order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  alter  or  change  the 
system  of  producing  goods  for  their  own  internal  use  into  the  producing 
of  goods  for  trade  or  barter.  Internal  social  relations  among  the 
people  were  altered,  inequalities  were  created  between  women  and  men, 
and  unequal  external  relations  were  established  between  Indian  and 
European.  The  imposition  of  a  foreign  economic  system  upon  a  national, 
in  this  case,  an  indigenous,  group  was  the  substance  of  colonial 
relations;  it  was  also  the  way  in  which  one  people  "conquered"  another. 
In  the  case  of  the  northern  Indian  people  it  was  not  military,  but 
economic,  conquest. 

Merchant  capital  did  not  necessarily  totally  destroy 
non-capitalist  societies,  supplanting  them  with  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production.  As  in  Europe,  a  free  labour  market  was  required  in  the 
interest  of  capital  accumulation.  Merchant  capital  was  quite 
compatible  with  different  non-capitalist  modes  of  production,  as  long 
as  it  could  gain  control  of  them  and  alter  their  productive  mechanisms 
to  what  was  required  (Marx,  1977b: 326-27)  .  [1]  I  would  argue  that  there 
is  a  parallel  to  be  considered  between  the  establishment  of  feudal 
production  in  latin  America  (as  explained  by  Laclau,  1971)  and  what  was 
established  during  the  dominant  presence  of  mercantilism  in  northern 
Canada.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  situation  today 
is  exactly  the  same.  Laclau  argues  that  the  exploitation  of  Latin 
America  peasantry  increased  along  with  demands  by  the  world  market  and 
this  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Indians  of  northern  Canada. [2] 

With     the  advent  of     capitalism,  the  Indian     came  to  be  bound   to 

particular     outposts,     harvesting       wildlife     no     longer     for     personal 

consumption     but     as     a     commodity     to     be  exchanged.      In  the  course  of 

becoming     a  commodity     producer,  the     Indian  adopted      from  the  merchant 
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capitalists  new  instruments  of  work  such  as  the  gun,  traps,  knives,  and 
axes.  Although  they  owned  their  means  of  production,  purchasing  them 
with  the  money  they  received  for  their  furs,  they  did  not  control  them. 
The  Indians  were  kept  from  reproducing  or  repairing  their  own  tools  of 
work,  tasks  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  capitalists. 
In  this  manner,  the  production  of  the  Indians  was  ultimately 
controlled.  They  did  not,  then,  act  as  totally  independent  producers. 
Land  became  a  subject  of  their  labour  process  -  the  working  of  the  land 
for  vriat  existed  naturally  -  in  the  production  of  fur  (Marx, 
1977a:  174-76;  Meillassoux,  1972:103).  The  manner  in  which  the  surplus 
labour  of  the  Indian  was  extracted  in  the  production  of  fur  determined 
all  relations  of  existence.  The  social  structure  that  emerged,  the 
restructured  nature  of  relationships  between  Indian  women  and  men,  the 
form  of  colonialism  that  developed  and  the  nature  and  form  of  the  state 
that  emerged  within  the  fur  trade,  all  were  dependent  upon  the  mode  of 
extraction  of  the  surplus  labour    (Marx,    1977b: 791;  Marx,   1977a:209). 

Since  merchant  capital  was  not  interested  in  completely  altering 
Indian  society,  much  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  'traditional'  economy 
or  subsistence  economy  remained  intact.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
merchant  capital  was  not  interested  in  assuming  the  costs  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  labour  force.  In  this  manner,  the  subsistence 
economy  of  the  Indian,  and  that  included  internal  social  relations  of 
production  (women's  egalitarian  inter-relationships  with  men), 
cort:nued  to  meet  the  ccsts  of  social  reproduction  of  the  labour  force. 
Hence,  much  of  what  was  primitive  communism,  now  no  longer  independent, 
ves  allowed  to  reproduce  itself  and  became  a  facilitating  mechanism  by 
vfiich  Indian  labour  was   exploited. 
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Indian  Women  Within  Egalitarian  Society 

There  are  many  ongoing  debates  concerning  women's  actual  status 
within  primitive  communism  or  egalitarian  society  (see,  for  eg. 
Leacock,  1981;  Reed,  1975;  Godelier,  1978)  and  whether  or  not  men  did 
hold  power  and  influence  over  women's  lives.  Some  maintain  that  men 
dominated  women  and  that  this  domination  has  its  roots  within  innate 
characteristics  of  both  men  and  women.  Quite  frankly,  there  is  not 
much  to  suggest  that  there  is  anything  innate  within  the  human  species 
that  predetermines  their  social  behaviour.  If,  in  fact,  within 
different  stages  or  forms  of  primitive  communism,  men  did  hold  decision 
making  power  over  women  (in  relation  to  certain  tasks)  ,  then,  like  the 
issue  of  female  autonomy,  male  dominated  inter-relationships  must  be 
considered  within  the  context  of  the  nature  of  the  egalitarian  society. 
In  other  words,  if  we  reject  the  idea  of  domination  as  being  innate,  we 
would  attempt  to  explain  it  in  its  social  context.  Why  did  men  play  a 
predominant  role  in  certain  tasks?  Male  domination  of  women  in  these 
cases  may  or  may  not  have  been  more  significant  than  in  situations  in 
which  domination  did  not  occur  or  those  in  which  women  held  decision 
making  powers. 

This  article  is  not,  however,  concerned  with  sorting  out  the 
nature  of  egalitarian  society  and  the  autonomous  role  of  women.  Its 
intent  is  to  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which  Indian  women  were  in  fact 
conquered  and  drawn  into  a  class  society  and  how  male  domination 
assumed  a  form  that  did  not  exist  before  the  penetration  of  capitalism. 
Now  perhaps  the  question  of  male  dominance  in  primitive  communism  could 
lead  to  another  question.  Was  it  necessary  for  conquest  to  occur  and 
male     domination  to  be     established   that  women's     autonomy  be  exploited 

and     then     destroyed,     or     was     it     necessary     just     to     establish     the 
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conquering  procedure  through  the  use  of  males,  with  the  result  being 
the  disintegration  of  primitive  communism  and  the  ensuing  subjugation 
of  women?  If  either  was  the  case,  what  does  it  mean  today  in  terms  of 
strategy  and   tactics  within  the  Native  Movement? 

The  egalitarian  nature  of  northern  Indian  society  existed  to  the 
extent  that  all  adults,  both  men  and  women,  were  mutually  engaged  in 
the  socially  necessary  labour  required  for  the  reproduction  of  their 
society.  As  well,  all  adults  participated  equally  in  the  distribution 
and  consumption  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  autonomy  of  Indian 
women  existed  to  the  extent  that  they  had  control  over  the  conditions 
of  their  own  work  and  over  the  distribution  of  what  they  produced 
within  their  society.  Women  held  power  over  what  they  produced  and  the 
work  that  women  did  was  deemed  to  be  as  socially  important  as  that  of 
men.  Men  did  not  have  decision  making  powers  over  the  work  activities 
of  women.  Women's  social  and  economic  power  was  held  to  be  as  valuable 
as  that  of  men,  even  though  they  were  engaged  in  sharing  socially 
necessary  labour   (Leacock,    1975:34). 

Within  the  egalitarian  society,  Indian  women  also  enjoyed,  as 
did  men,  sexual  autonomy.  Women  made  decisions  about  their  labour,  and 
they  held  the  same  decision  making  power  over  their  bodies.  Since  they 
were  not  individually  bound  to  nor  dependent  upon  men,  men  did  not  hold 
any  decision  making  powers  over  women's  sexual  lives,  lb  have  sexual 
relationships  with  different  men,  before  and  after  'marriage,'  was  not 
seen  as  being  out  of  the  ordinary.  Parentage  of  children  was  not 
perceived  as  being  all  that  important  since  children  were  considered  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  collective  society. 

Within     egalitarian     Indian     society,     all      individuals     were  as 


dependent  upon     the  larger  collective  society  as     upon  the  varied   forms 
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of     family  units.      Unlike     the  situation  in     class  societies,  where  the 

family     functions  as     an  individual      unit  of     production,  the  family  in 

traditional      Indian     society     functioned     as     an     integral      part  of  the 

collective.     The     family  as  an  economic   unit     of  the  collective  society 

did     not  demand     monogamy  and,     accordingly,   women     were  not  restricted 

through   'marriage.'     Relationships  of   'marriage'    between     women  and  men 

were  formed   for  the  most  part  out  of  mutual  domestic  convenience.     And, 

as  the     ensuing   family  formations,  children  for     instance,  existed  as  a 

unit     in     support     of     the    greater     collective     society,  they  were  not 

individual     units     responsible     for     their     own     individual     livelihood 

(Leacock,      1975:33).     Since     women  held     mutual  decision     making  powers 

with  men     over  work  and  production  within     the  collective  society,  they 

and     their     children     were     not     economically    or     socially    bound     nor 

dependent  upon  men. 

Divorce,     for     whatever     reason,     was     arrived  at  through  mutual 

recognition     between  women     and  men.       Abortion  was     considered   to  be  a 

socially      responsible       act,       with       women       having       the       right     to 

self-administer  if  prospective  children     were  seen  as  being  an  economic 

burden.       The  following     description  was     written  by    an  Officer  of  the 

Hudson's     Bay  Company  in     1771;   it  is     part  of  a     general    report  on  the 

social  conditions  of  the  Indians  during  the  fur  trade: 

They  have  a  very  strange  maxim  of  policy  which  is,  obliging 
their  women  to  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of  a 
certain  herb  in  this  country,  in  order  to  ease  themselves  of  the 
heavy  burthen  of  a  helples  family  (HBCA,   E2/7,7.9) .  [3] 

What     does  all  this     mean  in  the     everyday  practical  operation  of 

egalitarian     Indian     society?       Both     men     and     women     did     in  fact  have 

particular     tasks  which     they  were     required   to     execute  for  the  general 

maintenance     of  the     society.     Men     did   the     majority  of  the  hunting  for 
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food  and  trapping  for  clothing,  but  women  made  clothes  and  prepared 
food.  Neither  of  these  two  'types'  of  work  was  seen  as  being  more 
important  than  the  other.  One  did  not  hold  a  particular  status  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

As  well,  what  was  produced  by  particular  people  or  individuals 
within  the  society  was  done  for  the  use  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  No 
individual,  because  of  his  or  her  skills,  produced  a  good  or  a  service 
and  then  exchanged  it  for  something  else  that  they  might  have  needed. 
The  fact  that  fur  was  eventually  produced  for  exchange  made  that  itan  a 
commodity  and  it  was  considered  to  be  the  private  property  of  the  person 
who  produced  it.  That  was  entirely  different  than  producing  fur  for  the 
use  of  individuals  within  the  collective  society. 

Women  and  the  Development  of  Class  Society 

The  subjugation  of  Indian  women  began  when  the  collective  economy 
in  which  they  exercised  their  autonomy  was  changed.  This  change 
resulted  from  foreign  domination  which  lead  to  the  undermining  or 
outright  conquest  of  Indian  societies.  Tne  change  in  the  collective 
economy  was  signified  by  the  specialisation  of  labour  and  the 
replacement  of  communal  appropriation  with  individual  production  of 
goods  or  commodities  for  exchange.  Once  this  process  is  begun,  the 
revenue  from  production  of  commodities  becomes  the  private  property  of 
individuals.  No  longer  does  labour  produce  goods  or  services  to  be 
collectively  used.  Eventually,  individuals  begin  to  lose  control  over 
the  production,  distribution,  and  use  of  the  goods  they  produce.  The 
existing  division  of  labour  within  the  collective  society  slowly  becomes 
a     part     of     the     new     productive     process.        Since  men  were  the  primary 

producers  of     fur    in  the  first  place,     as  commodity  production  developed 
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they  slowly  assumed  control  over  the  production  process.  Women,  no 
longer  utilizing  the  fur  harvest  for  clothes  or  food,  then  began  to  lose 
control  over  the  production  process.  Their  role  became  more  that  of 
support  in  the  production  of  the  exchange  commodity.  Inevitably,  the 
mutual  relationship  of  men  and  women  within  the  egalitarian  society 
started  to  crumble,  as  did  the  egalitarian  society  itself  (Engels, 
1975:233) . 

With  the  crumbling  of  collective  society,  the  family  no  longer 
functioned  as  a  productive  unit  of  the  egalitarian  society.  Rather,  it 
slowly  became  an  independent  economic  unit  in  the  production  of 
commodities  for  exchange.  As  women's  power  diminished  in  relation  to 
that  of  men,  their  developing  dependent  relationship  as  support  workers 
eventually  carried  over  to  a  dependent  role  within  the  family.  This  was 
facilitated  by  the  development  of  the  family  as  the  primary  unit  of 
production  under  mercantile  capitalism.  As  Engels  suggested  (1975:221) 
women's  socially  necessary  labour  and  their  control  over  it,  no  longer 
was  of  equal  value  to  that  of  men.  It  became  exploitable  and  secondary 
to  commodity  production  for  exchange. 

The  Impact  of  Mercantilism:      Economic  Conquest  and  the  Creation  and 
Imposition  of  Class  Society  on  Northern  Indian  Women 

The  reality  of  merchant  capital's  first  contact  with  the  Indian 
people  around  the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  meant  that  the  autonomous  role 
of  Indian  women  was  destroyed.  The  intent  of  merchant  capital  was  the 
establishment  of  commodity  production  in  which  men  worked  for  exchange 
and  this  necessitated  destruction  of  the  reciprocal  relationship  between 
women  and  men. 

With     the  development     of  colonial     relations  and     the  increasing 
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dependency  of  Indian  women  upon  men,  some  women  considered  it  to  be  in 
their  interest  to  advance  themselves  in  relationships  with  European  men. 
The  European  colonizers  were  only  too  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Indian  women,  especially  since  their  position  of  equality  with  men 
provided  the  mercantilists  with  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  the 
communal  society.  Indian  women  became  a  valuable  commodity,  exploited 
both  politically  and  sexually  in  the  conquest  of  Indian  society.  The 
colonial  subjugation  of  both  Indian  men  and  women  meant  then,  a  double 
subjugation  for   Indian  women. 

In  the  early  1700's,  the  British  wanted  to  move  northward  from 
York  Factory  (where  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  late  1600' s) 
to  establish  trade  relations  with  the  Dene-Chipewyan  people.  The 
British,  through  trading  with  the  Cree,  captured  a  Chipewyan  woman  whom 
they  referred  to  as  'the  Slave  woman.'  Their  strategy  was  to  familiarise 
the  Slave  woman  with  the  value  of  British  goods  and,  once  accomplished, 
use  her  as  a  means  of  penetrating  and  developing  initial  trade  relations 
with  the  Chipewyans.  Towards  this  end,  the  Slave  woman  was  deliberately 
kept  within  York  Factory  for  one  year  in  order  that  she  might  comprehend 
the  system  of  commodity  trade  goods  and  absorb  the  philosophy  of  private 
property.  The  Slave  woman  was  then  sent  throughout  the  interior  where 
she  organized  four  hundred  Chipewyan  people  for  the  first  trade  meeting. 
One  hundred  sixty  of  these  were  men  who  were  present  to  conduct  the 
trade  negotiations.  She  organized  and  brought  back  to  York  Factory  some 
people  to  be  trained  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  furs  whirh  w?r° 
of  value  for  trade.  As  well,  she  arranged  for  men  to  be  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  and  other  tools  of  work.  The  Slave  woman  was  so 
committed   to   the  idea  of     developing   trade  between  the  Chipewyan  and   the 

European  that     she  made  a  solemn     promise  that  she  would     not  rest  until 
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the     whole     of     the     interior     Dene     people     were  delivered    into  a  trade 

relationship  with     the  British.     So  well  did     she  understand   the  process 

of  commodity  production  that  was   to  be  developed   that,   in  return   for  her 

work,    she  requested  only  to  be     rewarded  with  a  position  for  her  brother 

—  that  he  be  made  a  trade  captain. 

The  following  quotes  are  from  the  journal  of  the  Chief  Officer  at 

York  Factory  in     1716-17.      The  journal   was  kept  as     a  means  of  recording 

how  the  British  developed   initial   trading  with  the  Chipewyan  people.      It 

included  as  well  comments  on  the     death  of  the  Slave  woman  in  1717.      The 

quotes  serve  to  show  the  process     of  conquest  and   the  utilisation  of  the 

power     of     women     within     Indian     society     in     order     to  facilitate  that 

process : 

...but  these  Poor  people  have  none  but  are  forced  to  live  by  the 
bows     and  arrows     and   they    cannot  live     a  great     many  together, 

because  they  have  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  what  they  hunt but 

if  please  God  when  I  have  settled  a  trade  amongst  them  and  can 
bring  what  I  am  working  upon  to  pass  I  will  stop  the  trade  with 
those  Indians  for  a  year  or  two  and  lett  them  make  ?  on  them 
and  drive  the  Cogg's  to  the  Devill.... 

...the  northern  Slave  women  departed  her  life  after  about  seven 
weeks  illness.  The  misfortune  in  loosing  her  will  be  very 
prejudical    to  the  Company's  interests 

...she  was  one  of  a  very  high  spirit  and  of  the  firmest 
resolution  that  ever  I  see  anybody  in  my  days  and  of  great 
courage  and  forecast  also  (endued)  with  an  extraordinary 
vivacity  of  apprehension.  Readily  taking  anything  right  as  was 
proposed  to  he  and  presently  give  her  opinion  whether  it  would 
doo  or  not.  And  I  am  sure  the  death  of  her  was  a  very 
considerable  loss  to  the  Company  for  the  wintering  here  allmost 
2  years  with  us  and  going  one  year  to  make  the  peace  and  being 
Chief  promoter  and  acter  in  it  which  has  caus'd  respect  to  her 
and  carry'd  allso  a  Great  sway  among  the  Indians.... 

As  I  have  been  writing  about  the  Slave  woman  [deceas'd]  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  one  thing.  Last  June  she  gave  away  a 
little  kettle  as  I  had  given  her  to  carry  with  her  when  she  went 
back  into  her  Country  again.  I  (tax'd)  her  about  it  she  said 
she  had  not  gave  it  away.  I  sent  to  the  Indian  as  had  it  and 
fetched  it  aw3y  and  show' d  it  her.  She  told  me  was  a  Iyer  for 
he  had  stole  it  for  she  did  not  give  it  to  him  and  said  that  her 
Indians  should  kill  me  when  I  come  to  Churchill  River  and  did 
rise  in  such  a  passion  as  I     never  did  see  the  like  before  and    I 
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cuff  d  her  Ears  for  her  but  the  next  morning  she  came  and  cry'd 
to  me  and  said  she  was  a.  fool  and  mad  and  told  me  that  I  was  a 
father  to  them  all  and  that  she  and  all  her  Indians  would  love 
me  and  I  should  never  come  to  any  harm.  She  had  been  very  good 
ever  since  in  giving  me  any  information  and  always  speaking  in 
our  praise  to  these  Indians  and  her  own.  We  buried  her  ab't  4  a 
clock...      (HBCA,    B239/a/2,  3,  f  .28-30,23)  . 

The  journal  clearly  reveals  the  power  and  status  that  the  Slave 
woman  had  within  Chipewyan  society.  Although  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  writer  hints  that  she  may  have  been  exceptional,  her 
exceptionality  is  really  a  natural  outgrowth  of  egalitarian  society. 
Individualism  and  exceptional  ism  existed,  but  within  the  context  of 
collectivism. 

Making  use  of  the  Slave  woman,  or  any  other  person  for  that 
matter,  to  develop  contacts  to  facilitate  commodity  exchange  was  not 
sufficient  for  conquest.  A  form  of  subservience  and  personalized 
property  had  to  be  created;  hence  the  strategy  of  first  developing 
trade,  then,  once  dependency  was  established,  stopping  trade  "and  drive 
the  Eogg's  to  the  Eevill."  This  destroyed  any  notion  of  mutuality  in 
trading  and  provided  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a  situation  not 
unlike  the  lord-peasant  relationship  of  feudalism. [4]  In  the  situation 
of  the  Slave  woman,  the  kettle  was  symbolic  of  whether  or  not  she  was 
going  to  accept  the  idea  of  private  property  and  ties  to  the  European 
trader  or  whether  she  would  cling  to  the  notion  of  communal  property. 
Her  being  hit  was  symbolic  of  her  new  domination  by  a  man  and  a 
European. 

As  well  as  being  exploited  pol  itically  by  the  European,  Indian 
women  were  also  exploited  sexually.  At  no  time  throughout  the 
mercantile  fur  trade  were  European  women  allowed  into  the  fur  trade 
territory  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  ensuing  shortage  of  women  made  Indian 
women  a  valuable  sexual   commodity     to   the  European  colonizers.      It  was  a 
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common     practice  for     the  resident     officers  to     have  permanent,  or  even 

just     casual,  sexual     relationships  with     influential    Indian     women  as  a 

means  of  developing  and  maintaining   trade  relations  with  the  surrounding 

Indian  groups.     The  following  was     an  officer's  comment   in  1743  at  Moose 

Factory     concerning   the  importance     of  a  particular     Indian  woman  to  the 

continuation  of     trade  at  that  post.     She     apparently  lived   for  a  period 

of  time  with  the  officer  within  the  fort  and  had  a  child  by  him: 

Ausiskashagan  came  in  here  hawling  his  sick  wife  on  a  Sledge, 
relieved  them  with  provisions — she  having  been  brought  up  at 
Albany  s  used  to  these  comforts,  as  being  of  ye  blood  Royal  & 
has  a  child  by  Mr.  Adams,  is  very  industrious  in  catching 
Martins,  I  having  had  above  two  hundred  from  her  husband  already 
&  must  use  them  with  tenderness  on  acc't  of  ye  comp' ys  interest 
(HBCA,    B135/a/14,f .63-65). 

In     addition,     women     were     taken     possession     of     as     a     form  of 

concubine     by    the     officers     as     a     privilege  of  their  class.     The  same 

privilege     was,  however,     denied  the     European  servant     class.     It  was  a 

privilege  that  was  taken  in  much     the  same  manner  as  a  feudal  lord  would 

exhibit  towards     peasant  women  in  Europe.       The  following  description  of 

the  relationship  between  Indian  women  and  the  European  resident  merchant 

traders  around   the  different  posts  was  written  around  1771  by  an  Officer 

of  the  Company  who  himself  engaged   in  the  same  practices: 

No  European  women  are  allowed  to  be  brought  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
no  person  is  allowed  to  have  any  correspondence  with  the  natives 
without  the  Chief's  orders. ..  .However ,  the  Factors  for  the  most 
part  at  proper  times  allows  an  Officer  to  take  in  an  Indian  Lady 
to  his  apartment,  but  by  no  means  or  on  any  account  whatever  to 
harbour  her  within  the  Fort  at  night.  However,  the  Factors 
keeps  a  bedfellow  within  the  Fort  at  all  times,  and  have  carried 
several  of  their  children  home  as  before  observed  (Williams, 
1969:248). 

In     order  for  commodity    production  to  develop,     it  was  important 

that  the  communal    family  be  destroyed.     The  social    interrelationships  in 

which  surplus  labour  was     appropriated  collectively  had  to  be  terminated 

or  ruptured.       Although  the  actual  development     and  process  of  commodity 
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production  contributed   to   its  destruction,  the  communal    family  had   to  be 

dealt  with  directly  by  merchant  capital. 

The     fur     trade     post     displaced     the  communal   society  (hence  the 

establishment  of  a  form  of     feudal   society)    by  arranging  that  individual 

families     or  family     units  become     dependent  upon     and  bound  to  each  fur 

trade  post  for  their  existence.       Arrangements  were  made  for  the  care  of 

dependent  women     and  children  while  the     men  were  induced   to     go  out  and 

hunt     or     trap     for     trade,     making     it     clear  that  women  were  no  longer 

considered     to  be     making  a     contribution  to     a  collective     society.      In 

return     for  their     maintenance,  women     were  induced     to  contribute  their 

labour    to  the  upkeep  of  their  respective  posts.     So  what  began  to  unfold 

was     production  by  individual     family  units  for     the  respective  posts  to 

which     they    were     increasingly    attached.       Women  within  these  changing 

family  units     provided  support  work  for     the  men  and,  at     the  same  time, 

had     their  labour     exploited   in     support  work     for  each  particular  post. 

Less  than  ten  years  after     the  Chipewyan  were  drawn  into  fur  production, 

the     post  of  Prince     of  Wales  was     quite  deliberately  trying  to  displace 

the  collective  family: 

The  Indian  which  came  here  ye  22'd  of  last  month  went  away  with 
his  wife  in  order  to  look  for  some  deer,  he  leaving  ? 
children  by  reason  they  would  be  a  hindrance  if  he  had  taken 
them  with  him,  he  having  been  employed  all  this  fall  a  making 
things  necessary  for  our  Men  which  Lay  abroad  this  Winter.  So  I 
think  to  Entertain  him  he  having  a  Small  family  for  to  hunt  for 
us  this  Winter,  also  to  knitt  Snow  shoes  &  making  Indian  Shooes 
&  other  things  is  wanting  for  ye  Men  in  ye  Winter  time  &  itt 
being  Usual  to  Entertain  an  Indian  for  ye  same  purpose  (HBCA, 
B42/a/5,f .7) . 

CX/er  the     years,    Indian  women  acted  as     support  workers  for  their 

respective     fur  trading  posts,     making  moccassins  and     snowshoes  for  the 

servants,  preparing  and     drying  meat  and   fish,  etc.     By     the  turn  of  the 

19th  century,    Indian  women  were  doing  much  the  same  support  work  as   they 
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had  been   forced    into  one  hundred  years  earlier.     This  would  continue  for 

another  hundred  years.     A  description     of  women's  post  work  was  given  in 

an   1802  report  to   London: 

We  wish  to  remark  that  the  women  are  deserving  of  some 
encouragement  and  indulgence  from  your  Honors,  they  clean  and 
put  into  a  state  of  preservation  all  Beaver  and  Otter  skins 
brought  by  the  Indians  undried  and  in  bad  condition.  They 
prepare  Line  for  snow  shoes  and  knit  them  also  without  which 
your  Honors  servants  could  not  give  efficient  opposition  to  the 
Canadian  traders.  They  make  Leather  shoes  for  the  men  who  are 
obliged  to  travel  about  in  search  of  Indians  and  furs  and  are 
useful  in  a  variety  of  other  instances,  in  short  they  are 
virtually  your   Honors  Servants...    (HBCA,   E239/b/79,f .39) . 

As     the     communal      Indian     society     continued  to  break  down  under 

commodity  production,    Indian  women     gradually  became  more  dependent  upon 

men.       The     colonial     situation     presented     an  opportunity  to  some  women 

seeking     economic  security    or  benefits     from  varied     relationships  with 

European  men.      If  a  woman  was  able  to  become  a  live-in  companion  or  even 

a      'country  wife'     of  a     high  officer     or  a     living-out  companion  of  any 

junior     officers,  the     material   benefits     were  considerably  greater  than 

that  received     as  a  peasant.     The  creation     of  the  dependency  conditions 

which  forced  women  to  seek  these  particular  opportunities  laid  the  basis 

for  privileged     positions  and  eventually  class     differences  among   Indian 

women.     To  the  officer  class,  maintaining  an  Indian  woman  was  considered 

a  class  privilege  but,  in  reality,  it  was  a  hidden  form  of  prostitution. 

As  these     same  privileges  were  denied   the     servant  or  working  class,  the 

dependent  relationship     of  Indian  women  with     working  class  European  men 

became     a     more     overt     form     of     prostitution.       To   Indian  women,  these 

relationships  were,   in  part,  an  expression  of  their  sexual  autonomy  but, 

within       the       colonial       situation,       it       signified     the     creation     of 

prostitution.     The  just-arrived  officer     reported   in  his  journal  at  York 

Factory     in  1762,      "that  the     worst  Erothel      House  in     London  is     not  so 

common     a      (Stew)      as     the     mens     House     in     this     Factory     was  before  I 
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put  a  stop  to   it"   iHBCA.    B259/a/50,    f.3-7). 

EXiring  the  first  one  hundred  years,  mercantilism  discouraged  any 
formal  family  formations  to  arise  around  the  posts  outside  of  the  Indian 
society.  The  reason  was  that  mercantilism  did  not  require  any  form  of  a 
free  labour  market  to  develop  outside  the  Indian  peasantry.  In  fact, 
that  vas  one  of  the  reasons  why  European  women  were  not  brought  into  the 
country.  Family  formations,  either  European  or  mixed,  outside  of  the 
Indians  would  have  meant  the  growth  of  a  labour  pool  that  was  not  needed 
and,  as  well,  the  existence  of  non-productive  families  was  considered  a 
burden  upon  the  trade.  The  capitalist  labour  market  was  to  remain  in 
Europe  while  merchant  capital  exploited  the  Indians  as  simple  commodity 
producers. 

The  Age  of  f*ercantile  Nbnopoly  Competition:      Indian  Women  and  the 
Creation  of  the  Labour  Market,   1760' s  to  1821 

The  1760' s  until  the  turn  of  the  18th  century  was  marked  by  the 
rapid  inland  penetration  of  mercantile  capital  through  the  aegis  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest  Company.  This  was  a  continuation 
of  the  previous  economic  domination  of  what  may  be  characterized  as 
primitive  commur.ist  societies.  This  monopoly  period  was  characterized 
by  the  further  internal  development  of  class  and  racial  divisions,  as 
well  as  an  intensification  of  colonial  relations  with  the  Indian 
population. 

As  a     result  of  the  inland  penetration,     the  costs  of  maintaining 

the     post  infrastructure     and   increased      importation  of     European  labour 

became  astronomical.       What  began  to  emerge  out     of  the  double  necessity 

to     decrease  overhead   expenses     and  to  retain     labour  within  the  service 

was  the  creation     of  a  potential   wage  labour  supply     from  within  the  fur 
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trade  territory.  Inasmuch  as  mercantilism  ves  in  need  of  a  cheaper 
internal  source  of  wage  labour,  there  was  also  a  long  range  interest  in 
developing  a  national  elite  that  would  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
colonial  rule.  In  addition  to  this,  whatever  other  labour  was  needed 
had  to  be  provided  from  outside.  This  was  accomplished  through 
intermarriage,  which  then  created  radical  changes.  The  required  elite 
could  not  be  recruited  from  the  Indian  population  which  was  needed  for 
commodity  production. 

An  internal  labour  market  was  encouraged  from  which  mercantilism 
could  draw  wage  labour  when  it  was  needed  and  to  which  it  could  expel 
labour  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  This  labour  market  was  separate 
from  the  Indian  producers  but  was  not  intended  to  supplant  them.  Cnce 
the  labour  market  was  established,  it  would  reproduce  itself  through 
formal    individual   family  structures  and    'marriage.' 

The  Company  began  to  realize  the  benefits  of  relaxing  strictures 
on  relations  between  European  men  and  Indian  women.  Previously,  family 
units  outside  of  the  Indian  community  were  not  allowed  and  mixed-bloods 
born  out  of  clandestine  relationships  between  Europeans  and  Indian  women 
were,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  be  treated  as  Indians.  Now,  however, 
male  mixed-bloods  were  raised  and  recruited  into  the  service  of  the 
Company,  as  workers  if  they  were  born  of  the  servant  class  and  as  a 
rising  petty  bourgeois  elite  if  they  were  born  of  fathers  in  the  officer 
class.  As  workers,  they  were  used  as  cheaper  labour  than  that  of 
Europeans  and,  as  a  petty  elite,  they  were  used  in  junior  positions 
within  the  Company  to  facilitate  trade  relationships  and  inland 
penetration.  The  petty  elites  were  not  considered  to  have  the  same 
class  position  as  their  fathers  since  they  were  "nationals"  and  the 
running  of  the     fur  trade  was  not  to  be     entrusted   to  them.     Thus,  there 
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was     created   a  colonized     Native  elite  and     wage  labour  class,  which  for 

reasons  of  class     and   race,  were  no  longer  to     be  considered  as   Indians. 

Nor     were  they  allowed      to  be   English.       They  were,  as   their  colonizers, 

called   them   "Half-Breeds." 

With       forced     colonialism     and       dependency,      Indian     women     and 

increasing   numbers     of  mixed-blood  women  found     themselves  in  a  position 

of     having      to     take     advantage     of     the  system  for  their  own  individual 

benefit  and  well-being.     Native  women    (Indian  and  Mixed-blood)    gradually 

partook     or  engaged,     as   the     system  demanded,     in  formalized    individual 

relationships     or  family     formations   (as     'country  wives' )   with  European 

men.     Such     relationships  between  ttetive  women     and   European  men,  formed 

out  of  dependency  and  colonialism,   further  exacerbated  class  differences 

between     native     women.       As     well,     the  resident  European  officer  class 

found     it  more     fitting   to     their  class    position  to     take  a  mixed-blood 

woman  as     a  companion  rather  than  an     Indian  woman.     The  following  quote 

is     an  example  of     the  situation  in     1783  of  the    mixed-blood  wife  of  an 

officer     who  made  a     request  to  London     that  their  child     be  educated   in 

Britain.     The  correspondence  also  illuminates  the  strategy  of  creating  a 

petty  bourgeois  elite  through  education: 

...the  request  arises  not  from  a  sudden  fit  of  affection  from 
the  infant  but  from  a  long-wished -for  desire;  from  a  duty  I  owe 
him,  as  well  as  from  the  affection  I  bare  him,  and  I  the  more 
strongly  wish  it  as  his  Mother  is  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman 
and  has  few  or  no  Indian  friends  to  protect  the  child  should  any 
accident  happen  to  me    (HBCA,   All/4, f .208) . 

Indian  women  and  mixed-blood  women  born  of  the  servant  class  were 

considered     to     be     more     suitable     companions     for  the  European  working 

class.        The     distinction     made     between     mixed-blood     and   Indian  women, 

either  as  developing  petty  elites  or  within  the  small  working  class,  now 

took     on     a     class     nature,     but     one     overlaid     with     racial  divisions. 
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Mixed-blood     women  were     no  longer,     as  was     the  case     previously,   to  be 

considered  as   Indians.     As  dependent     women,  their  new  role  and  class  in 

relationship     with     European     males     did     not,  however,  prepare  them   for 

that-      Like     their   'brothers'    they  were  no     longer   Indians  nor  were  they 

considered   to  be     English.     So  their  new  position  as     a  native  woman  was 

that  of     a  half-caste  or  half-breed.     Curing     the  fur  trade,  then,  there 

emerged  a  new  and   interwoven  structure  of  race  and  class. 

Nothing     was     so     revealing       of     the     racist     transformation     of 

mixed-blood     women  as  the     educational   system  that     was  developed  around 

some  of     the  bigger  posts  at     the  turn  of  the     19th  century.     Take  as  an 

example  the  instructions  for  education  in  1807: 

...Education  &  Religion  should  be  imparted  without  distinction 
to  the  children  of  both  Sexes  &  that  the  female  youth  in 
particular  should  experience  that  delicacy  &  attention  to  their 
person  their  peculiar  situation  requires.  Native  Women  as 
attendant  on  these  young  persons  seem  improper  their  Society 
would  keep  alive  the  Indian  language  &  with  it  its  native 
superstitions  which  ought  to  be  obliterated  from  the  mind  with 
all  possible  care.  It  is  therefore,  humbly  suggested  that  a 
female  from  England  of  suitable  ability  &  good  moral  character 
accompany  the  School  master    (HBCA,   All/118, f. 2)  . 

Through     education     and     the     divorcing     of  mixed-blood  women   from  their 

Indian     roots     arose     the     anticipated     elite     class  of  women  that  would 

function     as     colonial     companions     for     the  resident  British  mercantile 

officers.     As     with  their  brothers,  some  mixed-blood     women  were  sent  to 

Britain  for  higher  level   British     education.     The  receiving  of  a   British 

education     prepared  the     Half-breed  elites     ideologically  as     a  national 

petty    bourgeois     class     loyal     to     British     colonial     policies.     But  as 

non-white  colonial  nationals  they  were     never  allowed   to  be  the  equal  of 

their  British    masters.     For  Half-breed  women,     British  education  merely 

prepared     them     as     class     companions     for  the  resident  British  colonial 
administrators . 
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The  situation  of  Indian  or  Half-breed  women  within  the  forming 
wording  class  was  quite  different.  The  labour  of  I^fetive  women  within 
t.ue  nixed  family  units  became  exploitable  either  as  support  work  for  the 
European  men  or  directly  as  labour  in  and  around  the  different  posts. 
In  this  sense,  native  women  were  not  divorced  from  their  labour  skills 
as  long  as  the  family  units  kept  themselves  outside  of  peasant  society 
and   their  social   relations  of  production. 

The  Age  of  British  Colonialism  and  Imperialism:      1821-1870 

The  period  from  1821,  when  the  two  mercantile  companies  merged, 
until  1870,  when  Rupert's  Land  was  annexed  to  Canada,  was  one  in  which 
formal  British  colonialism  was  established.  The  class  formations  and 
contradictions  that  developed  during  the  era  of  monopoly  competition 
started  to  crystallize  after  1821,  resulting  in  overt  class/national 
struggles.  The  rise  of  national  consciousness  among  the  dominant  Ntetis 
population  grew  out  of  the  class  oppression  and  racial  hierarchy  that 
formed  within  the  mercantile  system.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  no  longer 
exercised  political  power  solely  as  an  independent  mercantile  concern; 
but,  rather,  it  came  more  closely  under  the  control  of  the  British 
parliament  and  Colonial  Office.  The  Company,  in  effect,  became  more 
directly  an  agent  of  British  Imperial  interests.  In  turn,  a  political 
and  state  organization  was  created  in  Assiniboia  to  deal  with  the 
developing  internal  class  formations  and  divisions  of  labour  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  Britain's  imperial    interests  in  the  area. 

We  have  seen  that  merchant  capital,  from  the  1780's  to  the 
1820's,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  internal  capitalist  labour 
market.     The     non-capitalist  mode  was  not,     however,  destroyed.     At  this 

time,     with     the     rise     of     industrial     capital  within  Britain,  merchant 
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capital  in  general,  was  no  longer  an  independent  or  even  the  dominant 
form  of  capital.  Rather,  it  became  a  subordinate  aspect  of  industrial 
capital  within  the  developing  capitalist  mode  of  production.  Because 
merchant  capital  does  not  develop  the  productive  mechanisms  of  societies 
in  which  it  operates,  its  constant  presence  serves  only,  as  Marx  pointed 
out  ( 1977b: 327-28) ,  to  underdevelop  the  society.  Relations  of 
production  within  the  fur  trade  were  not  allowed  to  change  as  long  as 
merchant  capital  remained  as  the  dominant  form  within  the  fur  trade 
territory,  and  this  was  true  even  when  merchant  capital  became  merely  an 
agent  of  industrial  capital. 

As  industrial  capital  continues  to  develop,  the  northern  Indian 
people  continue  to  'underdevelop.'  Whatever  internal  changes  that  came 
from  the  implementation  of  a  capitalist  mode  of  production  and  labour 
market  -  the  formation  of  a  wage  labour  class  and  petty  bourgeoisie  - 
did  not  serve  to  develop  the  society.  Rather,  the  class  formations  only 
became  underdeveloped  classes  in  an  overall  underdeveloped  society.  As 
simply  one  aspect  of  the  overall  development  of  capital,  merchant 
capital's  previously  high  rate  of  profit  was  reduced  correspondingly. 
In  the  fur  trade  this  led  to  greater  exploitation  of  the  northern  Indian 
population  and  the  further  erosion  of  their  society,  as  the  mercantile 
company  needed   to  extract  more  of  the  resource  for  profit. 

After  1821,  there  was  further  systematic  development  of  the 
labour  market  with  all  operations  of  the  fur  trade  being  centralized  in 
the  Red  River.  Individual  family  units  were  deliberately  encouraged  and 
marriages  became  more  rigidly  controlled.  No  longer  were  servants 
(labourers)  or  officers  allowed  to  intermarry  with  Indian  women  but, 
rather,     only     with     Half-breed     women     as     per     directive     by  a   Company 

official    in  1811: 
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As  the  Colony  is  at  length  set  on  foot  &  there  is  a  prospect  of 
civilization  diffusing  itself  among  Us  in  a  few  years  I  would 
not  advise  you  for  the  sake  of  the  rising  Generation  to  consent 
to  either  Officers  or  P^en  contracting  matrimonial  connections 
unless  with  the  Daughters  of  Englishmen  &  then  only  with  the 
previous         concurrence         of         the         Super  intend  ant  (HBCA, 

B239/b/82,f .9d) . 

Both  Ftoman     Catholic  and   Protestant  churches  became     an  integral   part  of 

the     colonial     structure.       Church-sanctioned     marriages     guaranteed   the 

formalization     of  individual    families     as  the  basic     unit  needed   for  the 

reproduction  of     labour  within  the  internal   labour     market  and,  as  well, 

to  formalized   individual   family  units  of  production  that  operated  out  of 

the  labour     pool.     Native  women  outside  of     the  peasantry  became  further 

subjugated   in  dependent  relationships     to  men  and   further  alienated  from 

mutuality  as  the  individual   family  increasingly  became  the  basic  unit  of 

the     developing  class  society.       As  well,  more     clearly  demarcated  class 

divisions  among   Indian  peasantry    women,   Half-breed  working  class  women, 

and  petty  bourgeois  Half-breed  women  developed. 

The  Half-breed     surplus  labour  pool  established      in  the  Red   River 

provided     the  seasonal  wage     labourers  needed  to     run  the  transportation 

boats   (voyageurs)    throughout  the  infrastructure,  the  seasonal   and  annual 

labourers     to  work    around  different     posts  within     the  interior  and,  as 

well,     the     plains     buffalo     hunters     needed     to     produce     surplus     food 

(pemican)      for     distribution     throughout     the  post  infrastructure,  f 5]  As 

with     other     forms    of     labour     coming     out     of  the  Red  River,  the  f*etis 

buffalo     hunters  were  well     organized  around   individual     family  units  of 

production.        In  all  cases,     it  was   the     women  who  did     the  support  work 

within  these  units.      If  they  were  attached   to  different  posts  throughout 

the  interior,     then  their  labour  also  went     tovards  the  support  of  their 

respective     posts.     For     those  women     situated    in     the  Red   River,  labour 

went   into  the  small   plots  of     land   the  families  were  allowed   to  squat  on 
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as  a  means  of  supplementing  their  meagre  wages.  The  buffalo  hunt 
Half-breed  women  and  Indian  women,  who  were  detached  through  marriage 
from  their  communal  background,  did  the  support  work  of  stripping  the 
buffalo  carcass  and   preparing   the  pemican  for  trade. 

After  1821,  the  fur  trade  moved  in  a  more  systematic  manner  up 
the  McKenzie  River  into  what  is  now  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  same 
patterns  of  conquering  and  quasi-feudal  relations  of  production 
developed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  previously  were  again  implemented. 
Slowly,  Dene  women  saw  their  egalitarian  society  and  relations  of 
production  transformed  into  a  class  society.  The  formation  of 
individual  family  units  slowly  came  into  being  as  the  development  of 
class  society  proceeded. 

The  church  and  Christianization  was  not  imposed  upon  the  Indian 
population  until  around  the  1840's.  It  was  with  Christianity  that  the 
intellectual  conquering  of  the  northern  Indian  finally  took  hold.  As 
merchant  capital  became  more  an  agent  of  industrial  capital,  its  profits 
began  to  decrease  and  it  was  necessary  to  increase  exploitation  of  the 
Indian  population  in  the  production  of  fur.  Religion  and  the  Church 
were  then  used  as  a  means  of  further  facilitating  and  controlling  the 
Indian  peasantry  in  the  interests  of  a  declining  merchant  capital.  As 
well,  the  Church  functioned  on  behalf  of  industrial  capital  by  extending 
its  political  sovereignty  over  Rupert's  Land.  Within  the  Indian 
peasantry,  individual  units  of  production  had  to  be  further  exploited  in 
the  quest  for  profits  and  market.  The  dependent  position  of  women  was 
worsened,  as  was  their  exploitation  within  these  units  of  production  in 
a  system  whose  productive  mechanisms  were  even  more  'underdeveloped.'  In 
short,   the  Church  helped   to     define  intellectually  and  to  legitimate  the 

existence       of     individual        units     of       production     within     the     Indian 
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population. 

Within  the  central  operations  of  the  Red  River,  the  Company 
intentionally  situated  and  developed  a  native  or  Half-breed  petit 
bourgeoisie  in  conjunction  with  the  Selkirk  Settlers  and  Colonial 
administrative  officers  of  the  Company.  The  Half-breed  petty 
bourgeoisie  became  commercially  active  by  being  contracted  out  to 
certain  enterprises  that  the  Company  considered  to  be  too  costly  to 
manage  themselves.  They  were  established  in  such  enterprises  as 
transportation,  fur  trading  and  buffalo  trading,  with  the  Company 
determining  the  price  of  transportation  contracts  and  the  only  market 
for  the  individual  traders.  What  emerged  through  this  colonial  economy 
was  the  foreign  exploitation  of  both  a  national  petty  bourgeoisie,  small 
working  class  and  a  large  peasantry.  It  was  the  petty  bourgeoisie  and 
working  class  that  eventually  came  to  see  that  their  national  oppression 
resulted   from  class  exploitation  by  foreign  elements. 

In     the  1840's  the     Metis  petty  bourgeoisie     engaged  in  political 

and     economic  struggle     against  the    monopoly  of     the  fur     trade.     Their 

ultimate     class  intent  was     to  displace  the     Hudson's  Bay  Company  and   to 

become,     themselves,   the     bourgeois  merchant     capitalists.      In     1849,  an 

armed      insurrection  occurred     against  the     Company's  colonial   rule.     The 

response  of  the  British     was  co-optive  reprisals.     Concessions  were  made 

but,  at     the  same  time,   British     troops  were  brought  in    to  maintain  law 

and     order.       What     looked     on     the     surface     to  be  concessions  actually 

amounted   to  nothing  more  than  a  deflection  of  the  Metis  class  interests. 

Regardless     of  how  the     Eritish  responded,  they     still   perceived   it  as  a 

thrust  against  their  class  interests.     Although  this  class  confrontation 

was  put  down,   it  was  an  ongoing   struggle  against  British  colonialism  and 

Imperialism  that  again  emerged   in   1869-70. 
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A  parallel  situation  for  petty  bourgeois  native  women  emerged  in 
1850  following  the  anti-colonial  outbreak  of  1849.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  social  status  and  relations  of  petty  bourgeois  Ffelf-breed  women 
within  the  then  colonialism  of  the  Fur  trade.  A  particular  Half-breed 
woman  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  British  officer  and  a  Half-breed  woman, 
and  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Assiniboia,  became  involved  in  a 
scandal.  She  was  reputed  to  have  had  an  affair  with  an  officer  of  the 
British  occupation  forces.  As  she  was  a  part  of  the  colonial  elite  of 
native  women  in  the  Red  River,  her  reputed  actions  elicited  a  reaction 
from  the  resident  European  ruling  class.  Her  alleged  immorality 
ultimately  resulted  in  Assiniboia  becoming  racially/ nationally  divided 
between  the  European  ruling  elites  and   the  native  population. 

European  women  at  that  time  were  slowly  displacing  Half-breed 
women  within  the  elite  enclaves  of  colonial  Red  River  society.  The 
actions  of  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Assiniboia  were  seen  as 
unbecoming  to  a  woman  of  such  class  position.  Regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  occurred,  the  political  reality  was  that  native  elite  women  were 
excluded  from  access  to  ruling  circles  through  dependent  relationships 
with  European  men  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Half-breed  commercial 
petty  bourgeoisie  was  prevented  from  having  access  to  bourgeois  capital. 
The  ruling  European  class  of  the  Red  River  was  becoming  a  part  of  the 
new  colonialism  and  imperialism  of  the  British  Empire  and  Half-breed 
women  were  no  longer  seen  as  being  of  any  'value'  as  companions.  As 
industrial  capital  continued  to  displace  merchant  capital  within  the 
world  system,  the  British  ruling  elites  in  Red  River,  although  still 
administers  of  merchant  capital  in  the  fur  trade,  had  their  profits  from 
the  trade  invested  in  railroad  and  bank  shares  in  Britain.  Their 
allegiances  were  with  the     new  rising   industrial  order  and,  accordingly, 
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alliances  with  European  women  were  seen  as  being  more  appropriate  to 
their  class  interests. 

The  anti-colonial  struggle  again  emerged  in  1869-70  under  the 
leadership  of  Riel.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  written  by  bourgeois 
historians  concerning  the  events  of  1869-70,  Riel's  main  task  was  to 
establish  bourgeois  responsible  government  and  to  lead  the  people  from 
under  the  historic  yoke  of  colonial  rule.  His  strategy  was  to  gain 
access  to  capital  through  the  establishment  of  a  native  liberal 
democratic  state  and  a  negotiated  political  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  Canada.  His  belief  was  that  the  oppression  of  the  native  population 
was  the  result  of  the  colonial  exploitation  by  mercantile  capitalism. 
By  acquiring  access  to  capital  on  their  own,  the  l^etis  could,  he 
thought,  establish  new  relations  of  production  that  would  liberate  the 
people  from  colonial  oppression.  This  strategy  was  undermined  and 
smashed  by  both  London  and  Ottawa. 

Vnat  this  meant  to  native  women  was  that  whatever  dependency 
relationships  were  established  throughout  exploitation  by  merchant 
capital,  colonial  relations  and  class  formations  were  perpetuated  within 
the  developing  Canadian  nation-state.  In  the  north,  London  'strategy 
was  that  the  fur  trade  would  continue  under  ever  more  backward  and 
exploitative  merchant  capital.  The  relationship  of  Indian  women  to  the 
means  of  production,  also  ever  more  backward,  was  perpetuated  in  an  ever 
more  exploitative  manner.  With  very  few  internal  changes,  conditions 
remained  the  same  until  after  the  Second  World  War.  It  is  then  that 
profound  changes  started   to  occur. 

Conclusion 

With     the     conquering     of     communal     egalitarian  society  came  the 
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destruction  of  Indian  women's  egalitarian  and  mutual  relationship  with 
men.  In  its  place  was  created  a  class  society  and  the  individual  family 
as  the  basic  unit  of  production  within  that  society.  As  Indian  vomen 
were  transformed  into  what  I  suggest  is  an  exploited  peasantry,  the 
family  unit  became  the  basis  of  their  exploitation.  The  labour  of 
Indian  women,  no  longer  existing  in  mutuality  with  men,  became 
exploitable  as  support  work  either  in  relationship  with  Indian  men  or 
with  European  men. 

The  colonial  relations  that  were  imposed  upon  Indian  women  placed 
them  in  a  position  of  being  sexually  exploited  by  European  men.  This 
sexual  exploitation  occurred  with  women  being  used  by  the  Europeans  to 
first  conquer  and  then  to  develop  trade  relations  with  the  Indian 
population.  Early  in  the  fur  trade,  Indian  women  were  used  as  created 
class  and  racial  differences  within  the  Indian  population,  but  in 
particular,  within  the  population  of  Indian  women  as  they  were  forced  to 
develop  dependent  relationships  with  European  men. 

As  a  source  of  labour,  Indian  women  were  more  or  less  always 
exploited  as  support  labour.  As  merchant  capital  became  more  'backward' 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  industrial  capital,  the  units  of 
production  and  relations  of  production  in  which  they  then  found 
themselves  also  become  more  backward  and  heavily  exploited. 

With  the  influx  of  imperialism     and  the  development  of  the  market 

place     after       the     Second     World     War,       the     relations     of     production 

(instituted     during  the     fur  trade)      broke  down.       The  historic  colonial 

agents  were  correspondingly  usurped  by  the  Canadian  state,   the  new  agent 

of  imperialism. 

In     the  north     today,   the     struggles  are     many.     An  anti-colonial 

struggle  continues     but   is  now  directed  against     the  Canadian  state.     At 
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the  basis  of  all  the  struggles  of  class  oppression  and  exploitation  is 
the  need  of  both  women  and  men  for  jobs.  But  because  of  imperialism, 
the  focus  on  capital  intensive  projects,  resource  extraction  and  the 
growing  presence  of  the  marketplace,  the  population  is  being  throve  into 
a  labour  market  that  cannot  be  dealt  with.  'Back  to  the  land'  projects 
and  mentality  cannot  overcome  these  problems,  as  the  labour  power  of  the 
northern  native  is  now  in  need  of  wage  labour. 

In  the  most  general  of  solutions  there  must  be  developed  a 
relationship  between  the  native  and  the  greater  white  working  class.  It 
is  in  this  relationship,  with  the  working  class  echoing  the  struggles  of 
the  native,  that  the  solutions  through  struggle  will  emerge.  In  the 
same  sense  native  women  and  white  women  must  come  together  and  work  out 
a  strategy,  a  class  struggle  strategy  that  comes  to  terms  with  the  roots 
and  commonality  of  their  oppression.  To  focus  only  on  the  reform  of  the 
Indian  Act  is,  obviously,   to   focus  only  on  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 


NOTES 


[1]  In  the  case  of  the  plantation  economies  of  the  Caribbean  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Indian  population,  since  they  were  not  willing  to 
succumb  to  slavery,  be  exterminated  in  order  that  the  slave  mode  of 
production  could  be  established. 

[2]  See  also  my  soon  to  be  published  paper  (fall  of  1983?)  in  Studies  in 
Fblitical  Economy,  entitled  "The  Indians,  Metis  and  the  Fur  Trade; 
Class,  Colonialism  and  Sexism  in  the  Transition  from  Communism  to 
Capitalism." 

[31  Although  this  was  written  one  hundred  years  after  the  conquest,  the 
exercising  of  autonomy  over  birth  control  by  women  still  existed. 
This  was  partly  because  the  Indians  were  still  responsible  for  their 
own  social  reproduction  of  labour  and  maintained  some  internal 
autonomous,  i.e.  egalitarian,  relations.  It  is  not  until  much 
later,  (i.e.  one  hundred  years)  that  Indian  individual  family 
formations     as  units     of  production     came  under    greater  control,  by 
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capital    through  christianization  that     attempts   would   have  been  made 
to  do  away  with  the  autonomy  of  women  over  abortion. 

[4]  Although  the  relation  between  Indian  and  Trader  was  an  instance  of 
the  penetration  of  capitalism,  there  ware  certain  similarities  to 
the  feudal  mode  of  production:  the  psychological  aspect  of  colonial 
dependency  and  of  being  passive  to  exploitation  at  every  turn. 
Certain  gratis  services  were  offered  at  the  posts  (eg.  brandy)  that 
served  to  enforce  the  developing  servitude  and,  in  return,  Indians 
ware  expected  to  undertake  certain  donated  duties  and  support  work 
in  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  'new  order  of  things.'  This 
free  labour  also  functioned  as  a  form  of  tithe  in  recognition  of  the 
new  owners  of  the  land. 

[5]  The  production  of  surplus  food  from  the  buffalo  had  to  be  effective 
and  complete.  The  plains  Indians  ware  still  primitive-communist  and 
more  or  less  independent  and,  as  such,  would  not  produce  the  surplus 
required  as  a  source  of  labour.  It  would  have  been  necessary  that 
they  be  conquered  in  a  manner  beyond  economic  domination,  i.e. 
military.  At  that  time,  this  was  not  feasible.  Instead,  an 
alternate  source  of  labour  was  introduced.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  disciplined  labour  that  was  needed  come  from  within  capitalism 
and  so  it  did,  with  the  Metis  buffalo  hunters. 
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